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tained in that place. She generally gives 
satisfaction. Why? Because the ideal of 
what a school ought to be is far below what 
it should be. No one ever gets above his 
ideal. It is not possible. Whatis the rem- 
edy ? Create higher ideals. How can this be 
done? This is the work to which we have 
consecrated our efforts. : 





Our city and village schools have been 
steadily improving, and our district schools 
have in general been growing poorer. Itis 
alleged that they do not get enough money. 
The Utica Herald says that it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that “the farmer is obliged to 
pay a larger school tax to maintain an in- 
different school at the cross roads, taught by 
|a half-educated teacher, than the resident of 
the city pays toward the maintenance of his 
m | Splendid system of graded schools of which 
all his children get the benefit. It costs the 
taxpayer of Utica less money per capita, less 
money per pupil, and less money per dollar 
of assessed property, to maintain his schools, 
than it costs the taxpayer in Hamilton coun- 
ty to sustain the school which his children 
attend for one-third less time during the year. 
The Hamilton county resident may well fret 
over such a state of things, and insist that 
the State is in some way to blame for it. But 
it is not the fault of the State; it is the fault 
of his environment. People who live in 
cities have certain advantages in conse- 
quence. They are also compelled to accept 
certain disadvantages. For instance, while 
their rate of school tax is less than it is in 
the country districts, their total tax rate is 
much more. In other words, they have to 
pay indirectly very much more for their 
scho>is than the rural resident. It is natural 


4jthat the city taxpayer should turn about and 


ask what justice there is in demanding of 
him that on top of this he shall also pay for 
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WHEN will our religious papers learn that 
there is but one kind of education—and that 
iseducation ? This statement may seem to 
many a truism, but it is not. Education is 
the equable development of all the powers 
ofahuman being. An abnormal growth is 
hoteducation It is the want of it. 

We sometimes hear it said, “‘ What a pity 
his edneation has been neglected!” This 
may often be true, but it is never true that a 
man has a false education. A so-called dis- 
tipline may have warped and twisted the 
whole nature out of the line of rectitude, but 
itwas not education that did it. 





















THE difficulty with the teacher's calling is 
that it is easy to get into and just as easy to 
ket out of. This is especially true of the 
lower grades. It isnot uncommon to find a 
young lady in charge of a school she attend- 
td the preceeding term and whose only 
Means of learning her duties have been ob- 








the kind of religious teaching which our 
schools need. A minister in this city who has 
the same trouble with his hearers that many 
teachers have with their pupils, writes to the 
Independent that ‘‘they take in great doses of 
religion, and fare sumptuously on it every 
day. They talk about it, assume it, and 
stand to it in the relations of attorney-gen 

eral, commissary-general, adjutant-general, 
and, in particular, of inspector-general. But, 
though it furnishes them with a great deal 
to do and a great deal to talk about, it does 
not have any visible or direct effect on their 
own every-day life. 

** Mr. Smith remains crabbed, selfish, and 
disagreeable at home. He does not treat his 
children well ; he is neither patient nor wise 
with them ; he is capricious, arbitrary and 
unreasonable. Mrs. Smith is peevish, sour, 
and unlovely. She takes fire at churct , and 
nothing extinguishes her grudges nor sup- 
presses her malice. But she would not for 
the world miss a communion service, and 
no storm ever blew hard enough to keep her 
from the Conference, the Mission Circle, or 











the Sewing Society. Miss Smith moves on 
the same line. She is proud, metallic, with 
no idea of being an angel in the house, nor a 
ministering spirit in the church she so much 
affects, nor anywhere else. Her relation to 
the subject is that which the world calls 
mother-in-lawish, the essence of which is 
that it is an outside, mechanical connection, 
and nota matter of blood running warm 
and vital in the veins. Like the others, she 
is a stanch Presbyterian, and sound in her 
theology, and, like the others, small good 
she gets from it all, and remains unloved 
and unlovely still.” 

ALL of this may seem to be against religion, 
but it is not; it is only against what some 
people call religion. For the religion of 
Christ and the Bible we have the highest 
reverence ; but we want it pure ; not its per- 
furctory counterfeit. Better a thousand 
times that the Bible should be unread and 
no prayer offered, than that in the reading 
and praying there should be created an im- 
pression of formal affectation in the minds 
of pupils. Why did Christ say, ‘‘ Woe unto 
you hypocrites !” and what would he say, if 
on earth now, concerning those who seem 
to be their direct descendants ? A loving 
heart, a clear head and a firm will are mighty 
forces in the teacher's chair. 








Ir our country schools received more 
money, would they improve in proportion 
to the added income? The school fund of 
Connecticut is large; the result has been 
that local taxation has been small. It is not 
true that the more money a district has given 
to it, the more it will raise. 

It is generally true with them, as with a 
young man starting in life—the more money 
given him, the less he will earn. Neither is 
it true that the quality of school-work is in 
proportion to the amount paid for it. It is 
generally thought that a well-paid teacher 
is therefore a better teacher. We are not 
urging lower salaries, for everybody knows 
teachers receive little enough now, but we 
are doubtful whether simply giving a district 
more money will give the teachers higher 
salaries. Our country schools will be im- 
proved when the following results are 
reached : 

1. The people must have higher ideals con- 
verning what aschool should be. As long as 
they are satisfied with poor teaching, they 
will have it. A better quality would not be 
acceptable. They will pay a better salary 
for a poor quality they want, than for a good 
quality they don't want. 

2. Better salaries must be paid, only to 
good teachers—not to those better qualified 
in the fundamental branches, but to those 
who understand the s sience and practice of 
mind development. The general idea that a 
well-qualified teacher is one who can pass 
an excellent examination in the fundament- 
al branches must be greatly modi‘ied before 





either country or city schools will very 
greatly improve. 
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WE have received correct answers to the Prob- 
lems recently published. They will appear next 
week. 





Tue place of the next meeting of the National 
Association has not been fixed. We expect soon 
to announce President Soldan’s decision on this im- 
portant matter. 


Tue Nebraska State Normal School has shipped 
to New Orleans, among other things, a large case 
of birds, and another of animals. The specimens 
are all the work of students in chemistry and 
physics. 








In a recent JourRNAL we said that Prof. T M. Bal- 
liet had completed his twelfth county institute in 
Pennsylvania. It should have been stated that he 
has just finished his seventeenth, and more are to 
come. 





Five numbers of the Educational News are on 
our table. It is a weekly journal edited by Albert 
N. Raub, Harrisburg, Pa. Dr. Raub is too well 
kpown in the educational world too need any in- 
troduction. The vigor and enterprise shown in 
the opening numbers of this new journal in- 
dicates staying qualities. We extend to it hearty 
fellowship in the work of educational uplifting. 





Dr. J. H. Vincent, author of the Chautauqua 
system of instruction by correspondence, is doing 
much to encourage and stimulate the reading of 
books of the better class, especially those of a sci- 
entific and historical character, and it is pleasant 
to learn from the January report of the institution 
that the work is making steady and substantial 
progress. The number of pupils exceeds 100,000. 





GrorGE E. Lirt.e, in his chalk talk in the Pros- 
pect Heights’ Lecture course, at the Park Congre- 
gational Church in Brooklyn, was a brilliant suc- 
cess. For over an hour and a half, with the silent 
wit and eloquence of chalk in curve and straight 
lines, he held the attention of his large audience, 
whose appreciation was frequently manifested in 
rounds of applause. While most instructive, Prof. 
_ Little is exceedingly amusing. 





THE first numbers of the Educational Weekly, 
Toronto, Ont., have been received. It is printed 
on good paper, with clear type, and generally has 
an appearance of enterprise and thrift. In the 
selection of its subjects it gives variety and infor- 
mation, including in its columns, General Notes 
and Comments, Literature and Science, Music, the 
Drama, Art, the University, and Personals. We 
congratulate the Dominion on the possession of so 
vigorous an organ. 





A TERRIBLE fire swept over the village of Carth 
age, N. Y., last October, and all their school-houses, 
and almost every thing pertaining to them, nearly 
all their manufacturing interests and more than 
one-third of all their d welling houses were destroyed. 
Whas to do under these circumstances is a difficult 
question to decide. Much help must come from 
without. Chicago has contributed $3,300; Syra- 
cuse $680, and individuals and cities smaller 
alnounts, until now over. $11,000 has been raised. 
$30,000 is needed. This will by no means relieve 
the people of Carthage from a great public burden. 
Help is needed at once. Some villages are organiz- 
ing ‘‘Spelling Contests” in aid of this excellent 
charity. We present the cause to our readers, cer- 
tain that among the ready hands and warm hearts 
reading I these lines many {will be found who 
will consider it a privilege to help this suffering 
village. All contributions can be forwarded to 
Geo. F. Sawyer, Superintendent Schools, Carthage, 
New York. 





WE wish our readers to keep in mind the fact 
that in publishing the series of articles on nor- 
mal teaching our purpose is to set before them the 
methods pursued in our leading normal schools. 
We have in each case stated our purpose to the 
principal of the school from which the work has 
been taken, and asked him to send reports of such 


lessons or exercises as would fairly represent his 
work and exemplify such educational principles as 
he considered important. The reports, just as they 
were received, have been submitted to our readers 
for examination, hoping that useful hints, at least, 
may bé gleaned, where adoption as a whole may 
be impossible. 





A LITTLE discussion has arisen concerning the use 
of the word ‘*‘ pedagogue” as applied to teachers. 
The following may help in settling the question. 
**Smith’s History of Greece,” chapter 35, page 413, 
section 10, says: ‘‘The pedagogue or private tutor 
was not a teacher; he was seldom a man of much 
knowledge, often, indeed, a slave, and his office 
was merely to watch over his pupils in their idle 
hours and on their way to the schools.” The posi- 
tion of a pedagogue among the Romans may be 
gathered from Plautus, who says: 

**Servum und mittit, qui olim a puero parvulo 
mihi pedagogus fuerat”—A tutor was both guard 
(or servant) and instructor. A peedagogus among 
the Romans was a servant that followed his young 
master, took care of his behavior, particularly at- 
tending him to school, sometimes giving the most 
elementary instruction in letters. 

A®schenburg's Manual says that the pedagogi in 
Roman times gave some elementary instruction. 
There was a drifting away from their first duties as 
performed among the Greeks. 





SEVERAL inquiries have been made as to proper 
programs for Teachers’ Associations. The follow- 
ing topics have been discussed by the teachers of 
Wausau, Wis. Each group was considered at sep- 
arate meetings. We especially ask suggestions 
on this subject: 

Primary Geography; Arithmetic, Middle Form; 
How a child should be taught to read; Should 
Physiology and Hygiene be added to the present 
course of our common studies? 

How to keep children profitably employed ; Com- 
mon Fractions; Language in connection with read- 
ing; Should the appointment of Teachers be perma- 
nent instead of electing them annually? 

Methods of teaching Technical Grammar; Read- 
ing, Upper Form; Constitution, Executive Depart- 
ment; Do the great mass of Teachers belong to the 
literary class? 

We suggest the following additional: What is 
meant by a ‘‘ professional teacher?” What kind of 
‘‘mind knowledge” should teachers possess? A 
perfect examination: what is it? How much more 
should a teacher know than he is expected to teach? 
The educational value of ‘‘ parsing;” System in 
grading; How can young ladies be induced to re- 
main permanently in the profession? Will better 
pay bring better work and more permanency ? 





State Superintendent I. B. Brown, of Ohio, in 
his recent report devotes considerable space to 
school-house sanitation, which is beginning to re- 
ceive the attention it demands, and some very val- 
uable suggestions are made in a chapter on the 
** Model School-house for Cities.” He says that in 
hundreds of country schools there is positive ab- 
sence of that thorough and efficient system of com- 
mon schools which is required. This weakness is 
due to the lack of system in the schools of the 
state, and the frequent conflicts of authority be- 
tween township and sub-district boards of educa- 
tion. The defect could be remedied by the concen- 
tration of authority in one board of education for 
each township district. 

The division of teachers is as follows: Township 
district primary schools, 18,077; township district 
high schools, 70; city, village, and special district 
primary schools, 5,502; city, village, and special dis- 
trict high schools, 816; number of teachers employed 
in primary schools, 886, of whom 600 are gentle- 
men and 286 ladies; number of gentlemen teachers 
employed in the state, 10,699; whole number of 
lady teachers employed in the state, 13,766, an in- 
crease from the year 1883 of 206. The total num- 
ber of teachers permanently employed in the state 
was 10,890; of whom 4,426 were gentlemen and 6,464 
ladies, an increase of 851 over the year preceding. 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A LESSON IN PRIMARY NUMBER: 
PART Il. 


NORMAL TEACHING, 

Report of a lesson in primary number given Sep- 
tember 23, 1881, in the Schools of Practice of the 
Cortland, N. Y. State, Normal School, and for- 
warded to the JOURNAL by Dr. Hoose. 

The teacher now erased the figures from the 
board, but let the groups of marks remain through 
the recitation. The teacher wrote upon the board 
12x1=, asking the question, ‘Twelve times one 
are how many times four ?” and wrote immediately 
under the tirst semi-equation 13x1=; the pupil 
answered ‘‘ Twelve times one are three times four,” 
when the teacher completed the equation, thus, 
12x1=3x4. The next pupil said, ‘‘ Thirteen times 
one are three times four arid one-fourth of four.” 
The teacher, before completing the equation, 13 x 1 
=3 x 4+}(4), directed the pupil to take the pointer 
and determine the answer by showing the proper 
marks upon the board.. The teacher then wrote: 

14x1= 17x1 


15x1= 18x1= 
all of which were explained and completed similarly 
to the foregoing examples. The teacher then wrote: 
19 


21x1= 
2 xi= 
26 x1= 
29 x1= 
in succession. Five pupils were then sent to the 
board, each of whom explained in full the solution 
of one of the examples, using the groups of marks 
in doing the work; but the fifth pupil hesitated 
after saying ‘‘Twenty nine times one are eight 
times four. The teacher said, *‘Class, has she 
eight times four there?’ Some of the pupils said 
“No.” After re-counting the groups of marks, the 
fifth pupil said, ‘‘ Twenty-nine times one are seven 
times four and one-fourth of four.” In the mean- 
whil -, the teacher had completed upon the board 
the equations that had been answered by the 
pupils. The equations now stood: 
19x1= 4x4x3(4) 
Qixi= 5+4x}(4) 
23x1= 5+44x #(4) 
26x1= 6+4+4x4(4) 
29x1= 7+4x}(4). 
The teacher now continued the lesson by writing 


upon the board: 
33 x1= 


35 x 1= 
38 x 1= 

The pupils answered as above and the teacher 

completed the equations, which stood: 
33<1=8<4+}(4) 
35<1=84+3(4) 
38X1=9X4+ (4). 

The teacher erased from the board all the above 
figures, leaving the groups of mart s. 

The teacher added two marks to each group of 
four marks that were upon the board; the groups 
now stood thus: 

PRR ee ae bliddd 
vt tree. wet Plitdd 

Then the teacher wrote: 

1xX1= 
2xX1= 
3x1= 
4X<ie= 

Turning to the pupils, the teacher said: ‘‘ One 
time one is what part of six, Fred?” The pupil an- 
swered, ‘‘One time one is one-sixth of six.” The 

cher completed the equaticn thus, 1<1=}(( 
saying while she wrote }, “This is the way to 
write one-sixth.” She then wrote #, #, #, ete., upon 
the board, the pupils answering as before. 

The teacher now wrote: 

5X1= 
18xX1= 


20«x1= 
21xX1= 
8x1= 23x<1= 
6X1= 24x<1=. 

The teacher asked, ‘‘ Five times one are what 
part of six?” The pupil answered, “‘ Five times 
one are five-sixths of six.” The teacher then com- 

(Continued on page 86.) 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. mously elected President of the State Teachers’| rection. They teach him the distinction between: 
S. A. ELLIS, PH.D. Association of the State of New York. long, short, 
} ae Fl Dr. Ellis is a modest man, laying no claim to high, low, 
Dr. 8. A. Ellis was born in Tyrone, Steuben Co., | great or brilliant talent. Having been providentially heavy, light, 
Oct. 28th, 1829. His parents soon after removed to|jed to a field of labor suited to his taste and ability, near, distant, 
Dundee, and thence to Bellona, Yates Co., where | he has painstakingly devoted himself to it. sweet, sour, 
most of his childhood was spent. It wasafreeand| To help him to work intelligently and progres noise, harmony, 
happy childhood, full of active out-door sports. | sively, he bas habitually attended educational con- comfort, discomfort, ete. 


He attended the district school, if his bodily pres- 
ence might be called attendance, but that would 
have been to him an unwelcome prophecy which 
foretold that the chosen vocatiuns of his life would 
be in connection with school work. At fourteen 
years of age he removed with his parents to Nunda, 
Livingston Co., N. Y. He was at that time a well- 
grown boy, versed in the country boy’s lore of 
fields and woods, and with a very rudimentary 
knowledge of the ‘three R’s.” Here an enthusi- 
astic teacher of a district school inspired him with 
bis first ambition to become familiar with the 
world of books, and helped to give a new turn to 
his life by imparting to his incredulous ears her be- 
lief that he would not only become a good scholar, 
but that he would be a successful teacher some day. 
A love for books, that became a passion, took 
hold of him, though his zeal was not according to 
knowledge. In his first eager interest in reading 
he was in danger of shipwreck where so many 
youthful voyagers inte the realm of literature 
havestranded; but a grave M. C., who saw 
the curly head bending one day over some 
“yvellow-covered trash,” brought a deeper 
glow to the boy’s ruddy cheek by saying em- 
phatically, though kindly, ‘‘ My boy, I never 
knew any boy to amount to anything who 
had a habit of reading such stuff as that, and 
ladvise you to have done with it.” Sylvenus 
doubtless felt considerable anxiety as to what 
the fate of the hero of the story would be, 
but looking into the face of the man, whose 
nobility of character as well as his political 
position inspired his reverence, he said : 
“Thank you, sir. Ill not read another word 
of it” For the nextfour or five year he at- 
tended the common school and the Nunda 
Academy, helping his father in vacations 
and learning his trade--that of a muller. 
Before he had quite completed his nir eteenth 
year the prophecy which scemed to him at 
fourteen so improbable, was realized, and he 
began teaching first a district school for four 
terms, and then in the Nunda Academy, at 
the same time spending his leisure hours in 
study preparatory to entering college. He 
entered the University of Rochester in 1852 
and made the mistake so common with am- 
bitious young men, of attempting too much 
lor his physical strength. Besides his college 
work, he taught classes in Sattertus’ Collegiate 
Institute and Peck’s Boys’ Academy; organized 
and taught evening classes in book-keeping and 
commercial arithmetic, taught evening singing 
classes, led a church choir on Sunday, and superin- 
tended a missiun Sunday-school. The vigor and 
buoyancy of spirit that resulted from his tramping 
days in Bellona and elsewhere, had led him to over- 
estumate his endurance, and, as might have been 
foreseen, he was obliged to leave college before 
wholly completing his course, and was compelled 
ty abandon the long-cherished plan of studying for 
4 profession. He was subsequently graduated with 
his class—’55—and received the degree of A. M. in 
course from his Alma Mater. 
Then followed twelve years of active business 
life, six of which were in the book and stationery 
busine ss in Rochester. In 1869 he was elected 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the City of 
Rochester, and held the office for seven years. He 
subsequently assisted in organizing the Western 
New York Institution for Deaf Mutes, where he 
was employed as a teacher until April, 1882, when 
he was again elected to the office of Superintendent 
of schools, which position he now holds, In June 
last, he was re-elected for a term of two years, re- 
‘elved the degree of Ph.D. from the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, and at the 


ventions und read the best educational books and 
periodicals. 

He is a courteous Christian gentlemen, most 
worthy, say his many friends, of the honors he has 
received. 

He has been a frequent contributor to periodieal 
literature, and is the author of several addresses 
made before the State Teachers’ Association, the 
State Association of School Commissioners and City 
Superintendents, and before the National Superin 
tendents’ Association, that have been published. 

In 1856 he was married to Miss Sarah M. Peck, 
of Nunda, N. Y., who is his helper in educational 
work, having the charge of the Teachers’ Normal 
and Training Class, established and maintained by 
the Rochester Board of Education. 

One of his daughters is a senior in Wellesley 
College. 

That he may be spared for many years of labor 
in the educational field, is the wish of his many 
friends in the State of New York. 











t annual meeting in July, at Elmira, was unani- 


He soon learns what to expect; in other words, 
the faculty of primitive judgment is called into ex- 
ercise. At first he reaches out to take the moon, 
or a distant tree, and cries because he cannot get 
it; but soon he learns to judge between what is 
possible and what is impossible. The first fear a 
child has is of falling. This comes so early in life 
that it has been considered as instinctive ; this can 
hardly be concluded. 

The very first lessons must lead the child to come 
to somedefinite conclusion from his own observation. 
Simple exercises like the following reach this end: 

Drawing lines of equal length. 

Assorting colored blocks or pieces of paper and 
arranging them in piles 

Judging of space, as by placing five blocks equal 
distances apart. 

The Kindergarten system is full of work admir- 
ably adapted to develop primitive judgment, and 








— 


S. A. ELLIS, PH.D. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


DEVELOPMENT.--THE FIRST STAGE. 


me | 


MIND ARTICLE, XXI. 
NoTEe.—On several occasions we have referred to | 
the authors we have consulted. We take this op- | 
portunity of saying, once for all, that we make free | 


use of whatever will aid teachers. Among the au-| into activity. — 
thors quoted are Brook's *‘ Mental Science,” Sully’s| of representation. 


no elementary teacher should be ignorant of the 
methods invented and applied by Froebel and 
his disciples. 

When the child reaches the stage in his 
mental growth that he becomes so absorbed 
in what he is about as to be oblivious to sur- 
rounding influences, it is certain he has cul 
tivated perception, discrimination, compari- 
son, and combimation. These steps have been 
taken and he has reached the stage where 
he has the power of primitive abstraction. A 
very important gain has certainly been made. 

It must be noticed that no effort must be 
ma.le to cultivate the memory. This state 
ment may seem to imply that the memory 
must not be cultivated. Jt must be, but in 
this first stage not directly. The child will 
remember and reproduce many things he 
has learned, but not because he 
made to repeat them as tasks. 

The repetition of the same sensations gives 
power of recalling them. The meaningless 
repetition of what is not understood is not 
an effort of the memory. 

The parrot does not talk because of its 
memory, neither can we conclude that a 
child has a good memory who can repeat a 
paragraph of Latin, or Greek, or a part of 
Thanatopsis, or the multiplication table. 
Memory is the retention and reproduction 
of what has been discriminated from other 
objects and compared and combined with 
them; in other words, memory is the retention and 


has been 


| reproduction of what is known. 


All that is said this week relates to the first 


| stage in mental development, as pointe! out in our 


last article. 

A new class of faculties will soon come into play. 
True memory and conception will be awakened 
The child will pass into the sphere 
The second stage of mental 


Psychology,” Hickok’s ‘‘Mental Science,” and | growth will occupy our space next week. 


Tate's ‘‘ Philosophy of Education.” Originality is | 
not so much our object as helpfulness to inquiring | 
teachers. 

In the first period of child growth the active | 
faculty is prRcEPTION. There is little thought or 
reflection. Actions are impulsive. 

Perception soon leads to OBSERVATION. ' 

This is a compound faculty, including discrimi- | 
nation, comparison, combination, and abstraction, 

When a child first perceives an o»ject it is indis- 
tinct, mixed and confounded with other objects. 
A clear idea of it is obtained when it is separated 
or discriminated from its surroundings. 

The first work of the teacher is to aid the pupil 
in getting clear ideas of things, in other words, to 
cultivate his discrimination. 

Comparison must begin from the first. The most 





important lessons the child receives is in this di- 





BEFORE condemning another examine your ac- 
tions. Perhaps you have been at fault yourself. 





A HARSH word should never be heard in the school- 
room. When a teacher can not speak pleasantly 
to the pupils he should not speak at all. Scolding 
does no good. 


THREE good topics for institute lectures. 
I. That boy. 

II. That boy’s sister. 
III. That boy's parents 


— 


Ir is the part of wisdom not to complain about 
trifles. Even if some things do go wrong as a rule 
it is always best not to say anything about it. 
Commend when you can, cengure only when you 
must. 
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A LESSON IN PRIMARY NUMBER—CONTINUED. 





pleted the first equation, which now stood 5X1= 
4(6). The pupils in succession, without any word 
from the teacher, read each an example and its 
answer while the teacher wrote the complete equa- 
tions. 

When 24X1= was reached the pupil said, 
‘‘Twenty-four times one are three times six and 
six sixths of six.” The teacher said, ‘‘ That is cor- 
rect. but say it the other way; fird six-eixths of 
six.” The child stepped to the board, and, pointing 
out the marks, said instantly, ‘‘Oh! one time six: 
twenty-four times one are four times six.” The 
teacher completed upou the board the equation, 
241-=46, and wrote 28<1=. The pupil, ca’led 
upon to answer, hesitated; the teacher called upon 
the next pupil, who said: ‘‘ Twenty-eight times 
one are seven times four.” The pupil that failed 
now repeated the example, giving the correct an- 
swer. The teacher having written 271, this same 
pupil said, ‘‘ Twenty-seven times one are six times 
four and three-fourths of four ” which answer the 
teacher wrote, 27<1=64+3(4). The teacher 
wrote 31x1=. VP. “Thirty-one times one are 
seven times four and three fourths of four.” The 
teacher wrote 31X1=74+2(4). TJ. 38x1=. P. 
‘Thirty-eight times one are nine times four and 
two-fourths of four.” The teacher wrote 38x1=9 
<4+#(4). The teacher wrote 45<1=, and said, 
‘** Lillian, step to the board and do the example.” 
A number of the children raising their hands be- 
fore Lillian had counted the marks on the board, 
the teacher said, ‘‘How many marks are on the 
top row? Tell her, class.” Members of the class 
responded ‘‘ Thirty-six.” The teacher then said to 
Lillian, ‘‘Can you count forty-five? Count the 
second row of marks.” Lillian then said, ‘‘ Forty- 
five times one are seven times six and three-sixths 
of six,” which answer the teacher wrote 45x1=7X 
6+%(6). The teacher then wrote 70<1=, and said, 
‘* Who can tell, class?” A number of hands were 
raised. ‘‘ Grace,” said the teacher. Grace said, 
‘** Seventy times one are eleven times six and four- 
sixths of six,” which the teacher wrote 70<1=11 
<6 + 4(6). 

Review: Close of the advanced work of the les- 
son: This work was then erased from the board, 
and the teacher wrote 11X1+5<1+8X1+7X1+6x1 
+9X1=, and said to the first pupil, ‘‘ Give the an- 
swer.” The pupil said ‘Eleven times one, and five 
times one, and eight times one, and seven times 
one, and six time one, and nine times one, are 
forty-six.” The teacher wrote 46 as the second 
member of the equation, thus completing it. The 
teacher then wrote the following examples. writing 
two or three examples in advance of that one 
which the pupils were solving, and writing the an- 
swers when given: 

*12x1418x14+14x14+15x14+16x1+70 

14x14+13x1+4+14x14+13x1+4+14x1413x1=81 
12x14+14x1+23x1+16x1+15x1l+ 9x1=89 
13 x1+16x14+15x14+12x14+12x14+13x1=81 
16x1+16x1+16x1+16x1+4+16x1+16x1=96 


The pupil that had the last example failed to give 
the correct answer; many hands were raised. The 


taacher said, ‘‘Mary.” The pupil said ‘‘ Ninety- 


six. 
The above work was then erased by the teacher, 
who said, ‘‘I wish every hand on this,” writing 
3x 12+2x12+3x12=, and called the name of a pu- 
pil whose hand wus raised. The pupil said, ‘Eight 
times twelve are ninety-six;” three times twelve, 
and two times twelve, and three times twelve, are 
eight times twelve or ninety-six.” The teacher 
wrote 8x12=96 to complete the equation, thus: 
3x124+2x124+3x12=8x12=96. Ina similar man- 
ner the following examples were written, solved 
by the pupils without explanation by the teacher, 
and the answers placed: 
4x12+4x124+3 x12=11 x 12=132 
2x124+4x12+4x12=10 x 12=120 
3x 1243x1243 x12=9 x 12=108 
2x11+4x114+3x11=—9 x11=99 
2x11+4x11+6x11=12 x 11=132 
6x7+5x8+4x6=106. 

In the{last example the pupil said, ‘‘One hundred 














six; six times seven, and five times eight, and four 
times six, are one hundred six.” The teacher 
wrote 9x8+5x7+9x10=; the answer, 197, was 
given. The teacher wrote 12x 12+6x6+8x7=; 
the first two pupils who tried this failed; the third 
pupil said, ‘‘ Two hundred thirty-six.” Thereupon 
the teacher said, ‘‘ Tell how you did the example?” 
The pupil explained as follows: ‘*Twelve times 
twelve are one hundred forty-four; six times six 
are thirty six; one hundred forty four, one hun- 
dred fifty-four, one hundred sixty-four. one hun- 
dred seventy-four, and six are one hundred eighty ; 
eight times seven are fifty six; one hundred eighty, 
one hundred ninety; two hundred, two hundred 
ten, two hundred twenty, two hundred thirty, and 
six are two hundred thirty-six; twelve times 
twelve, and six times six, and eight times seven 
are two hundred thirty-six.” The teacher wrote 
7x7+4x8+3x5=; a pupil said Ninety-six; seven 
times seven and four times eight and three times 
five are ninety-six.” 

The teacher then erased the above figures from 
the board and said, ‘‘ Beginning with P.t2r, you 
may read in order around “the class the numbers 
that I write,” and wrote, the pupils reading as fast 
as they were written: 

325,061 
184,004 
204,186 
375,245 
100,052. 

The teacher drew a line beneath the figures, nod- 
ded to a pupil, pointed to the figure 2 in the nght- 
hand column, and said, ‘‘ Add;” the pupil said fol- 
lowing the pointer up the column, ‘‘ Two, seven, 
thirteen, seventeen, eighteen ;” the teacher wrote 8 
below the line in the first column; but as the pupil 
had added slowly, the teacher pointed to the fig- 
ures up to the column twice, when the pupil added 
rapidly. The teacher pointed to the figures of the 
second column from the right, and the next pupil 
said, ‘‘ Six ten, eighteen, twenty-four.” The teacher 
wrote 4 below the line in the second column. Pro- 
ceeding in a similar mode, the columns were added, 
and the answer stood beneath the line 1,118,548; 
the pupil that summed the last, or left hand, col- 
umn read the, answer to the whole example. 
Teacher and pupils proceeded in a way similar to 
that followed in the above example with the follow- 
ing example: 

416,003 
137,254 
200,006 
133,010 
244,043 
1,130,316. 

The pupil, who read the sum total, said, ‘‘ One 
millon, one hundred thirty thousand, three hundred 
and sixteen ;” the teacher said, ‘‘ Don’t use ‘ and.’” 
The pupil then said, ‘‘One million, one hundred 
thirty thousand, three hundred sixteen.” The fol- 
lowing example was then written and completed 
similarly to those just done: 

215,462 
121,142 
100,001 
201,102 

36.144 


673,851. 

The foregoing work was then erased from the 
board by the teacher, who said, ‘‘ Change this to 
Roman letters,” and wrote 125=. The pupil re- 
plied “* One hundred twenty-five is C, two X’s, V,” 
which the teacher wrote as the second member of 
the equation, thus: 125=CXXV. The teacher 
wrote 248=; the pupil said, ‘‘ Two hundred forty- 
eight is two C’s, X, L, V, three I's which were 
written, 248=CCXLVIII. The teacher wrote 437=; 
the pupil gave the answer; the teacher wrote 437= 
CDXXXVIL.” The teacher wrote MDXCVII; the 
pupil said, ‘“‘M, D, X, C, V, two I's are one thous- 
sand, five hundred, ninety-seven.” 

The signal rung announcing the close of the reci- 
tation. The recitation had been in progress just 
thirty-five minutes. 
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THE ABC OF NUMBER.—IV. 


By Miss E M. Reep, New Haven, Conn. 

Versatility of drill is necessary in impressing » 
great a number of facts differing from one another 
so little. I will name some devices I have used. |; 
familiar to you, you will welcome them like oj; 
friends. If unfamiliar, take them on trial, and se 
if they do not prove worthy of adoption. 

‘* Call your blocks geese, and I will be the fox t 
catch some of them. Tell me about yours, Eddie ’” 

‘‘T had seven geese, but a fox caught two, so | 
have now only five geese.” 

‘* Nellie.” 

‘*My seven geese were roosting on a fence, but 
four flew down, and a fox caught them, so only 
three geese were left.” 

I let the children take turns in being the fox. 

‘:Tell me a story for what I show you.” (Show. 
ing with objects differvnt facts, as three blocks ani 
five blocks.) The child says: ‘‘ James had a five 
cent piece, and I had a three cent piece, and we 
put our money together to buy red fire; so we had 
eight cents to spend.” 

I show nine, and take away six blocks. The 
child says: ‘“‘If there were nine pencils on your 
desk this morning, and you were to give out six, 
only three would remain.” 

‘*You may tell me any story you know about 
six, and I will illustrate it on the board.” The 
child says: ‘‘There were four carriages in front of 
the stable and two inside the stable.” 

I rapidly sketch the four carriages outside the 
stable and the two within. It may be I am told 
that there were three bird’s nests with two eggs in 
each nest, and this stands out on the board. I re 
verse the order thus: 

“Of seven pocket knives in a case three only had 
their blades open. Show me and tell me how many 
knives were closed.” 

““Of eight apples on the table three have no 
stems.” Show me and tell me how many have 
stems. 

‘*Five tops were spinning, but two have fallen 
over. Show me.” 

On one occasion I gave them this problem among 
others: ‘* I have at home a dog, a cat, two kittens, 
and a bird. Show me.” A little boy in the class 
stood an instant, and then seizing his crayon with 
the energy of awakened thought, he drew five 
straight lines of different lengths, the longer for 
the dog, a little shorter one for the cat, two shorter 
ones still, of equal length, for the kittens, anda 
very short line for the bird. I accepted this illus- 
tration. If your children are not accustomed to 
this work, give very easy objects at first until they 
learn like myself to let the whiskers represent the 


cat; two wave lines represent birds, and some ears | 


a rabbit. 

I describe numbers for the children to name. 
Thus, *‘I have a number which is half of yours. 
What number have I ?” 

‘*My number is twice yours and two more; what 
is my number ?” 

‘“‘If three were taken from my number it would 
be half of yours.” 

** Your number divided by half of mine will give 
four.” 

‘Your number multiplied by mine will give 
nine.” 

Isay: ‘‘In these examples express the opera 
tions to be performed: 

‘*There were six hens in the garden a moment 
ago, but half of them have gone to roost. Hor 
many are left?” The child expresses on the board: 
+ of 6=3. 

‘*T have eight cents in two pieces of money. (n¢ 
of the pieces is a three cent piece.” What is the 
other? The child expresses 8—3=5. 

‘* Eight children are at the blackboard, two ar¢ 
drawing, five are writing, and the rest are no 
working. How many are idle?’ The child er 
presses 8—7=1. 

*“*Each basket has four handles. How many 
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handles have four baskets ?” The child expresses | expenses would be so great as to ruin industry and| Which are cunning. 
4x2=8 oppress the people. - Who are quiet. 


Each may take four. ‘Close your eyes and play 
asleep until Iawaken you.” I then add to or take 
from each child’s number, and ray: ‘‘ Wake up 
and tell me what has happened while you slept.” 

Have the children form a circle with one child in 
the center, who is to retain thi< honorable position 
until he fails to answer correctly the questions put 
to him by the teacher or by the class. 

Have a similar. exercise with figures. Thus: 
Mark off a circle on the board with rows of figures 
arranged within it. Leave a space in the center, 
Fill this space with the number you wish operated 
upon, Then point to any other number expressed 
in the circle, and have the children add, subtract, 
multiply, or divide, as you may direct. 

Use the Alphabet Number Cards originated by 
Miss Annie Badlam of Boston. These are paste- 
board cards with figures printed upon them. Give 
each child a card. Then holding up different cards 
yourself, let him add his number to yours. Thus: 
Each child has a card with 5 on it. Youshowa 
card with 7 on it, and one says twelve; with 3, and 
another says eight; with 4, and another says nine. 
Or, give to each one a different card and do not 
change yours. Thus: Show a card with 7 on it. 
Jimmy’s Card being 4, he will say eleven. Annie’s 
3, she willsay ten. Fred’s 6, he will say thirteen. 
Let the process be subtraction, multiplication, or 
division, as wellas addition. 

Have ‘lost ” numbers found, as: 
8+ =13, 3x =12, 15+ =5, 13— =5, +7= 12, 
—4=7, x3=12, +3=3. 
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TAXES.—A LESSON IN POLITICAL . ECON- 
OMY. 





SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Using as few questions as possible, ‘ead pupils to 
give the following statements. Tell little, give 
no opinions, suggests no words, make no remarks, 
only question, until all the knowledge of the class is 
exhausted. Allow no statement to be written, until 
it is, im your opinion, correct as to matter and 
grammatical form. Be certain you are right. Do 
not complain, only ask suggestive questions. Ask 
no question that can be answered by yes or no, un- 
less it is immediately followed by the question 
“Why?” Nothing is more contrary to good edu- 
catioral practice than the constant asking of Jead- 
ing questions. The object of this exercise is, first, 
thought; next, information. Properly conducted, 
it may be the means of great good. Improperly 
used 1t will be the occasion of much harm. 

1. What a person pays out to the State for the 
purpese of protecting his life or property is a tax. 

2. The defense of our lives aud property we dele 
gate to governments. 

3 Among the purposes to which taxes are ap- 
plied are carrying of the mails, the building and 
repairing of roads, the survey of lands, the im- 
provement of harbors. (Note.—Other applications 
of taxes may be added.) 

4. Taxes, paid out for improvements, in the bene- 
fits of which we share, are gain. 

5. Taxes imposed to pay the cost of preserving 
the peace, protecting life and property, dispensing 
justice and punishing criminals are loss. They are 
so much taken from the accumulated savings of a 
nation and flung into the fire. 

6. All taxes are, in the end, paid by the producers. 

7 Taxes laid on real estate, personal property 
and on polls or heads are direct. 

8. Taxes laid on goods imported or manufactured 
at home, are indirect. 

Fact. Indirect taxes are less economical than 
direct taxes. 

9. The revenues of the general government are 
almost entirely raised from indirect taxes. 
ay > Office-holders are in favor of indirect taxa- 

n. , 

\0. When taxes paid by a community do not suf- 


12. A public debt must sooner or later be paid 
either by direct or indirect taxation. 

Fact. When a nation sets apart a portion of its 
income from taxation to pay a loan it creates what 
is called a sinking fund. 

13. The money set apart is put at interest, and 
this interest is again invested and compounded. 
Money at compound interest at six per cent. doubles 
itself in about twelve years; thus asmall beginning 
may in time pay off a large debt. 

Fact. The best financiers discourage sinking 
funds. 
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A CLAUSE—HOW TO TEACH IT. 





GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Teaching by questioning implies (1) proper ar- 
rangement. This is all important. Questions may 
be good but out of place, and so worthless. They 
must follow each other in logical order, that is, the 
simple and obvious must come first, and the com- 
plex and obscure, when the way is prepared. (2) 
The questions must be asked so that the correct 
answer will be made, and no mistake about it. 
This is all important. The last questions should be 
clinchers. Hap-hazard questioning expects noth- 
ing, gets nothing. Better a thousand times tell out- 
right than muddle the minds of poor pupils with a 
conglomeration of mixed nonsense in the shape of 
unconnected questions. Many make a failure of 
teaching under the affectation of development les- 
sons. True development is true teaching. The fol- 
lowing is presented as an example of questioning. 
Try and see if it is what it claims to be. Take a 
child of twelve years, able to comprehend as much 
asordinary pupils of that age, and ask him these 
questions, and see what sort of answer you get. 
It is presumed that he knows clearly subject, predi- 
cate and modifiers; that he can analyze and dia- 
gram such sentences es— 

Many lilies grow rapidly. 

Very many boys study diligently. 

He must be able to compose sentences like these 
when told that each is to contain a subject, predi- 
cate, modifier of the subject, and modifier of the 
predicate. 

WHAT IS A CLAUSE? 

1. Honest men generally succeed? 

What kind of men succeed? 

What word modifies men? 

2. Men who are honest generally succeed? 

Does this sentence mean the same as 1? What 
kind of men are said to succeed? What word does 
who are honest modify? 

Who are honest? 

What does who mean? 

Then what are we here talking about? 

What word means men here? 

What is the subject? 

What is said about who ? 

What is the predicate? 

Who are honest isa cLausE. How many parts 
has this clause? Give their names. What kinds 
of words modify nouns? What is honest in the 
first sentence? If who are honest in the second sen- 
tence means the same as honest in the first sentence, 
then what kind of a modifier is it? 

STATEMENT. 

A part of a sentence containing a subject and 
predicate is a clause. 

Point out the clauses in the following sentences: 

1. The farmer who works busily succeeds. 

2. The horse which moves gracefully is admired. 

8. The men whom we respect are not tale-bearers. 

4. The boy that is polite has friends. 

5. The merchant who acts honorably obtains 
credit. 

Rewrite each of these sentences, changing the 
clauses to adjectives. 

Form sentences containing the following clauses : 

Who are lame. 

Who is studious. 

Whom we esteem. 





fice to pay its expanses @ public debt is incurred. 
ll. A public debt becomes a necessity, or often 


Change each of the clauses in these sentences to 

adjectives. 

Examples :— 

The pupil who is studious learns rapidly. 

The studious pupil learns rapidly. 

Note.--It must not be understood that all clauses 
can thus be changed into single words. A single 
class of sentences is taken for the purpose of teach- 

ing that clauses are modifiers. Afterwards it can 
be taught that clauses are subjective, objective, 

adjective and adverbial. The statement that a 
clause is a part of a sentence containing a rubject 
and predicate is strictly true. A full definition 
might be: 

A clause is a subordinate sentence, used as a 
noun, adjective or an adverb. 

In order to teach this the following arrangement 
must be observed : 

Teach (1) the sentence, what it is, what it con- 
tains; (2) a noun; (3) an adjective and an adverb; 
(4) an adjective clause as in this article; (5) an ad- 
verbial clause; (6) a noun clause. 


READING. 








A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

1. Use slates and the black-board in teaching 
reading from the beginning. 

2. Let the pupils write script from the first. 

8. Only teach the sounds of letters as they are 
used. It isa great mistake to teach the alphabet 
as a whole, either by names or sounds, before put- 
ting these to a practical use. 

4. Pupils should not be allowed to try to read a 
sentence until they know all the words it contains. 

5. Simultaneous reading should only be allowed 
when the pupils are imitating the teacher, or when 
they are reciting something that has been com- 
mitted to memory. 

6. Bright pupils are certain to engross most of 
the teacher's attention so long as they are in the 
class. Dull pupils. should get most teaching. In 
order to secure this result, when the new work of a 
lesson has been taught, give review test words or 
sentences, and let those who read them first go to 
their seats and work there. 

7. Backward pupils rely on those more advanced 
to lead them, and it is of the utmost importance 
that they should be compelled to make independent 
efforts. It is therefore very much better to let the 
pupils whisper the new words or sentences to the 
teacher after he has written them on the black- 
board. 

8. Pupils should be required to do a great deal of 
word-building. The following are illustrations of 
an infinite variety of problems which may be as- 
signed to them: 

(a) When they know the sound of at, in, ing, on, 
etc., let them make as many new words as possible 
by prefixing letters to them. 

(6) Give them two consonants, one for the begin- 
ning and the other for the end of a series of words, 
and let them form words by writing vowels be- 
tween them. 

(c) Give a single consonant, and let the pupils 
form ag many words as they can, beginning or 
ending with it, and containing the number of 
letters fixed by the teacher.— From the Educational 
Department, Canada. 





A FLORIST was so absorbed in his ‘‘ cuttings” that 
he did not notice the approach of a customer, nor 
hear his ‘‘ Good morning” till it was twice spoken. 
Then he apologized, saying: 

** You see one must put his whole mind on these 
young things, if he would have them do well: and 
I cannot bear that one should die on my hands, for 
I no 1 almost as if I had murdered it oy 
Dp e 

te is a pity that more teachers do not have the 
same loving anxiety in rd to their echolars that 
the florist exhibited over his cuttings. They ought 
to see that, if they would have them do well, they 
must their whole mind and heart upon their 
and training. As it is—and it is a fearful 





That is lovely. 


thought—too many die on their hands—‘‘ murdered 
by neglect.” —[ Selected). 
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A SIMPLE COURSE IN BUSINESS FORMS 
AND SINGLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


Part I. 
By C. W. G. Hyp, Institute Conductor State 
Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 
FORMS OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

1. Let the student prepare 20 pieces of ruled pa- 
per, of a suitable size for writing notes, drafts, 
and receipts. Good foolscap paper will be best. 
The pieces may be 7 inches long and 3 inches wide. 

2. Each form given is to be copied by the student, 
with the use of the same words, figures, characters 
and punctuation that are used in the book. The 
same number of words is to be written on each 
line, as in the copy. Notice that the first words of 
the body of each note or draft begin with the 
fractional part of the face, and that the remaining 
lines in the body of the note or draft begin under 
the dollar sign in the face. Notice that the name of 
the person who signs the note or draft is written 
on the right hand end of the line below the body. 

FORM I.—PROMISSORY NOTE, WITH INTEREST. 


$60 5%. MANKATO, MINN., Mar. 15, 1883. 

Sixty days after date, value received, I promise to 
pay to D. BARRICK, or order, Sixty ,%, Dollars, with 
interest. J. H. Ray. 














3. A promissory note is a written promise to pay 
money. : 

4. The face of a note is the sum promised. 

5. The payee is the person to whom payment is 
promised. 

6. The words or order indicate that the payee 
may order the face of the note and the interest to 
be paid to any other person. The payee makes 
such an order by endorsing the note or draft. 

7..To endorse a note or draft is to write the 
name of the payee on the back, either alone, or 
under the words, ‘‘ Pay to ‘esp HOR 
order.” If D. Barrick wishes to make the above 
note payable to M. Elliott, he will endorse it as 
follows: ‘‘ Pay to M. Elliott or order.—D. Bar- 
RICK.” 














8. A note will not draw interest if the words 
with interest are omitted. If such a note, how- 
ever, is not paid when it is due, it will draw in- 
terest from that time until it is paid. 

9. Notes and drafts are not due until three days 
after the expiration of the time mentioned. These 
three days are called days of grace. 

10. The maturity of a note or draft is the date of 
the expiration of the days of grace. 

11. The maker of a note is the one who promises 
to pay ; that is, the one who signs the note. 

12. Answer the following questions: 

1, What is the face of the note in Form I. ? 
2. Who is the maker ? 

3. What is the maturity of the note ? 

4. Who is the payee ? ‘ 

13, Write notes in the same form as that given 
in Form 1., haying the conditions mentioned below. 
Be very particular about form, capitals, and punc- 
tuation. 

1. Face, $40.,%%5; date, River Falls, Wis., July 3, 
1884, Time, 90 days; payee, George Green; maker, 
yourself. 

2, Face, $73.%,; date Newbern, N. C©., Nov, 5, 
1884; time, 8 months; payee, E. A. Taylor; maker, 
CG. G. Wilson. 

FORM II.—PROMISSORY NOTE, WITHOUT INTEREST. 


$150 5%. GALVESTON, TEX., JULY 17, 1884. 
Thirty days after date. value received, we promise 
ony to C. C. Curtiss, or order, One Hundred and 

ty #2, Dollars. 
MITCHELL & CHANDLER, 


14. Write notes in the above form, conforming 
to the following conditions: 














‘breathe when he should not. 


1. Face, $275.,%; date, Peterboro, N. Y., Aug. 9, 
1884; time, six months; .payee, yourself; maker, 
Peter Cooper. 

2. Face, $25. ,%°;; date, this place, to-day; time, 
ten days; payee, A. W. Wells; maker, yourself. 


FORM III, —-PROMISSORY NOTE, WITH KATE OF INTEREST 
SPECIFIED. 





$20 5%. WATERLOO, Ia., JAN. 19, 1885- 

Six months after date, value received, I promise to 
pay Cuas. B. STEELMAN, or bearer, Twenty Dollars, 
with interest at the rate of eight per cent. per annum. 


R. JOSLIN. 











15. The words or bearer indicate that any one 
who honestly bears or possesses the note may col- 
lect the arnnount from the maker. No endorsement 
is required on such a note. 

16. Write notes in the above forma, according to 
the following conditions: 

1. Face, $378.; date, Xenia, O., May 11, 1884; 
time, 2 months; payee, H C. Waite; maker, your- 
self. 

2. Face, $15 %5; date, Lansing, Mich., Sept. 4, 
1884; time, 50 days; payee, Charles Jones; maker, 
yourself. 

FORM IV.—SIGHT DRAFT. 





$75 su. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JAN. 3, 1885. 

At sight, value receive], pay to First National 
Bank, St. Cloud, or erder, Seventy-Five ,°°, Dollars, 
and charge the same to the account of 


To 
YOUNG & BRADFORD, 
Sr. CLouD, MINN. 


WESLEY NEILL. 














SINGING IN SCHOOLS. 


Sua@aGeEstions By C. H. BRowneE. 
I.—Posture of the body and position of the mouth. 


The singer should stand upright, letting the body 
rest upon both feet, the heels just touching each 
other. Throwing the weight upon one foot is to be 
avoided; because it forces the body into a curved 
and inelegant position, and because the tones then 
produced will be wanting im precision. The arms 
should neither hang stiffly down nor be folded 
across the breast. , 

The head must be held easily erect, neither forced 
backward nor bowed forward. 

The shoulders should be thrown back, the chest 
out, while the abdomen should be somewhat drawn 
in. In this way room is given to the lungs to ex- 
pand fully. 

The mouth should be so opened as to admit of 
the passage of the thumb in its breadth between 
the front teeth. The jaws must be held vertically 
one above the other, and the tongue lie fiat and 
quiet in the moutb. 

The movth should take this position before the 
attempt is made to sing, otherwise the nasal sound 
becomes audible. The position of the mouth 
must not be altered during the continuance of the 
tone; because with every such change the tone 
the vowel sound receives another coloring. 

Beware, above all, of any distortion of the coun- 


tenance. 
II.—The Breathing. 


The management of the breath is of the greatest 
importance in singing; for upon the manner and 
the time of the singer’s breathing. depend upon one 
hand the formation of the tone (Tonbildung), and 
upon the other the comprehension of the text and 
of the musical phrases. 

The breathing should be done quietly and inaud- 
ibly (without sobbing or gasping). The pupil must 
be especially instructed in the art of producing 
long drawn-out tones at as little expense of breath 
as possible. This must be practised at first with 
soft tones, afterwards with loud tones. 

As the singer should always have a good supply 
of breath on hand, prudence demands that he 
should not only use his breath economically, but 
that he should always take breath wherever, ac- 
cording to specified rules, he is permitted to 
do so; because otherwise he may be forced to 
By neglect of this 
wise precaution, the singer is also forced to press 
the tone, whereby the latter receives a languid, 





thin, uneasy coloring, 





ITI.—Pronunciation. 

The pronunciation of the words of the text must 
be clear and correct. A distinct enunciation is of 
great importance in singing; for upon a clear ut- 
terance of the vowel sounds depends the beauty of 
the tones; and upon a distinct pronunciation of 
the consonants, the understanding of the words of 
the text. 

In singing, however, it is not the mere pronun. 
ciation of the words that is to be considered; but 
those words in the sentence, and those sentences 
in the period or verse, which convey the main 
thought of the poem, are to be made prominent by 
emphasis, just as is done in good reading; for sing- 
ing is, in fact, but a higher kind of declamation. 

IV.—Musical Accent or Rhythm. 

As the bony skeleton gives shape to the human 
body, so does the rhythm of a musical composition 
give to it character and form; and on the other 
hand, melody clothes rhythm as the flesh does the 
bones and gives to the composition its tone-color. 
In order that a piece of music may not become 
wearisomely menotonous, which would inevitably 
be the case were the natural rhythm strictly ad- 
hered to, composers from time to time ingeniously 
vary it. One method of doing this is to bind to- 
gether an unaccented and an accented beat; for in- 
stance: in 4-4 time to bind the second beat with the 
third, the fourth with the first of the next measure. 
As in these cases the accented beats are not sound- 
ed, the emphasis falls upon the second and the 
fourth beats, which would otherwise be unac- 
cented. 

V.—Expressive Singing. 

Every poem gives expression to a sentiment. 
The composer clothes this sentiment with tones; 
and that composition is the best in which this has 
been the most clearly and distinctively done. The 
union of words and tones in a successful song is 
such as to make it impossible to decide whether 
the poem was written for the music or the music 
for the poem. The highest art of the singer con- 
sists in giving perfect expression to the intention 
of the poet and of the musical composer. Where 
this is done, it seems to the hearer as if the singer 
were improvising both words and melody. To 
reach this point, a perfect understanding of the 
poem and appreciation of the composition are nec- 
essary. Only a complete identification of himself, 
with the spirit of the music and cf the poem, will 
make the singer sure of his effect; only that which 
comes from the heart will touch the heart. It i: 
this vivid appreciation and appropriation of what 
has been sung by the best of our poets and com- 
posers that con*titutes the ennobling influence of 
song upon the heart of man, and especially upon 
that of youth. 

VI.—Correctness in Singing. 

Correctness in singing may suffer by: (a) The 
song being pitched too high. (6) By rough singing 
and shouting. (c) By laziness and inattention. (d) 
By choice of a wrong (too slow) tempo. (e) By tire- 
some monotony. (f) By singing too long at a time. 
(g) By straining the voice. (h) By a choice of too 
difficult songs. (i) By incorrectness of ear. Chil- 
dren must be accustomec to correctness of tone. 
False singing must not not be tolerated under any 
circumstances. The teacher should pick out those 
passages which have been sung false and unrelent- 
ingly make the pupils practise them until they are 
correctly sung. Indulgence in this respect leads to 
the worst results, and brings with it its own pun- 
ishment. Besides the already mentioned causes of 
false singing, the condition of the atmosphere ex- 
erts a powerful influence. G:oomy weather causes 
the spirits to flag, and makes every exertion 4 
burden. The judicious teacher will take these cir- 
cumstances into consideration in criticising offences 
against correctness in singing. 





Tue botanist analyzes the disagreeable as well 
as the most fragrant flower that he may under- 
stand the nature of all plants. So should the teacher 
study all her pupils that she may understand the 
motives from which they act. ost mistakes in 
school government are the results of ignorance of 
human nature. The most unpromising pupils 
should receive the most careful attention. ere 
is a hidden motive that should be discovered. 
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TABLE TALK. 


LETTERS. 





Supt. R. L. Alspash, of Burlington, Iowa, says: 
On the third Monday of September the schoul boards 
throughout the entire State are required by law to meet 
for the purpose of settling with the district treasurers 
and secretaries, and approve contracts. At that time I 
mailed to each secretary of the board a copy of our 
«“ Course of Study,” and requested the boards to adopt 
the same. Twenty-three districts out of sixty-four did 
so at once, others have done so since, and, with the co- 
operation of the teachers, we now have the work of all 
the schools in the county very well systematized. 
Where the boards have not adopted the plan of work, 
by personal visits they have been so instructed as to not 
lay any difficulties in the way. We are more than 
pleased with the plan so far, and I am giving this one 
point my undivided attention during my visitation. 
The better teachers all welcome anything like system, 
and the “dullards” are compelled to ‘fall in lime” by 
the overwhelming influence of those whom they must 
acknowledge their superiors as teachers. Then to 
mitigate somewhat the evils resulting from the frequent 
changes of teachers I have provided the teachers with 
blanks, which they ure required to fill out at the close 
of school, and leave one with the daily register and the 
other mail to this office. These blanks show the 
grade of each pupil; also at what page in the several 
studies each pupil should begin work next term. Some 
teacher may ask: What will be the result of a teacher 
refusing to fill the blanks. The same question was asked 
at our meeting last Saturday. The answer was—if a 
teacher refuses to fill the blanks the county superimten- 
dent will refuse to issue a certificate when that teacher 
applies next year. R. L. ALSPASH. 

Co. Supt., Burlington, Iowa. 

The plan as here outlined by Supt. Alspash is an ex- 
cellent one. Methods must be slightly varied in differ- 
ent States, so as to be adapted to varying laws; but the 
principle is the same whether in Iowa or New York. 
System is what we not only want, but must have, and 
those school officers who are working toward this im- 
portant end are doing the most successful lifting. 


* * 
x 


Having noticed a number of articles in the JOURNAL 
concerning regular courses of study, I concluded to tell 
you how we dispose of the matter in California. Each 
county must arrange a course of study and have all the 
schools in the county graded according to the demands 
of the course. This is done by the “County Board of 
Education,” which is governed by a State law, thus se- 
curing an almost uniform system throughout the State, 
differing principally in text-books used. Pupils who 
finish this course are examined by the ‘‘ Board of Edu- 
cation,” and those obtaining a certain per cent. are given 
diplomas of graduation. The object is to induce pupils 
to attend school long enough to finish the course. It 
works fairly, but is open to objections, the principal 
one of which is that mind development is made second- 
ary to the gaining of a high percentage. Teachers, 
knowing that their reputation depends to some extent 
on their success in preparing pupils for examination, 
are prone to give too much time to cramming. The 
system includes public schools in the State, although 
few graduating classes come from country schools; still 
the grading extends to them as well as those schools 
that finish the course. Notwithstanding its faults, the 
flan is superior to that of most States. The text-book 
question has been an absorbing topic, to teachers, for 
some time. At the late election an amendment to our 
constitution was offered, providing that the State shall 
print its own school-books and sell them at cost. I be- 
lieve teachers generally opposed it, fearing inferior 
books without a saving te parents. However, the 
amendment carried, and in a few years Calfornia will 
have a new set uf school-bvoks uniform pate 3 ns 


State. 
* * 


* 

Many members of the Mind Class are troubled to 
know whether their answers are right. We confess 
that the solitary study of the mind is surrounded with 
difficulties, but they are not by any means insurmount- 
able. Instead of paying tuition, spend the money in 
buying one or two books. ly’s Psychology, 
$2.00, A & Co., New York, is an excellent 
work. It is written in a clear, every-day style. Its 
philosophy is generally sound and able to be comopre- 
ended. This is a great recommendation for a medern 
Psychology. Most of them are written from a high and 
mighty standpoint. 2 

* 
a 

How do you conduct spelling exercises? Are you 
using instructive school games during leisure hours and 
intermissions? It seems to us that some one ought to 
exercise his inventive faculties to good purpose in this 
direction. There is an unoccupied field here. 





to letters and gramiensthen will be ot ger- 

following rules m observed : 

“TE Writs om one lds of the paper as 

as ef go into this department on another. a 
4. 


mathematical problems. but 
will occasionally insert those of genera! interest for our read- 
5. Enclose stamp if an answer b: nee wecuneies. Questions 
worth as) axe worth putting fo @ letter; not send them 


We will not guarantee an answer to any question un- 
accompanied by the writer’s full name, address and 
stamp, for we are able to publish but a small p -rtion of 
the letters of inquiry, and must select those we judge 
to be of the most general interest. 


(1) Can you tell me something of Goldemith’s “ De- 
serted Village?” (2) Is the story of the “Pied Piper” 
pure fiction? (8) Whatdistinction is there between a in 
what and a in far? (4) Why was Martin Van Buren called 
‘**The Little Magician ?”. (5) Who was Paul Flemming ? 
(6) Upon what event was ‘‘The Dying Gladiator ” 
written? Q. A. 

1) In it he told the story of his youth. The village 
is Lissoy, where he lived us a child ; it has sunk into 
decay ; the people are gone, the pastor’s house is dis- 
mantied and in ruims; the hawthorn tree was long 
spared ; the schoolmaster was called Burns ; the ale- 
house was kept by a woman, Walsey Cruse. The poem 
came out in 1770, dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
famous painter. (2) It is an oldGerman legend, told by 
Verstegan in ‘“ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence” 
(London, 1634); subject of a poem by Robert Browning. 
Erichius wrote a book to prove its authenticity ; Martin 
Schook wrote another to prove it a fable; Hasenberg 
maintains account of Z~dler that a number of Hamelin 
children, who were carried away captive in a contest 
with the Bishop of Minden (Conrad II.), never returned, 
and so gave occasion for the tradition that they had 
been swallowed alive. (3) The former coincides with 
the sound of o in not ; it is the extreme short sound of 
broad a ; the latter is the Italian a, the most open of all 
the vowels ; the tongue is left in its natural position, 
the throat and mouth open wide. (4) In allusion to his 
natural shrewdness, quickness of apprehension, and re- 
markable power of penetration. He was small of stature 
and possessed wonderful political sagacity. (5) One of 
the best German poets; born 1609. (6) Childe Harold's 
Pilgrmmage, Canto IV., stanza CXL. It is the descrip 
tion of a statue which the great antiquary Winkelmann 
positively asserts to be a Greek herald ; either Poli- 
fontes, herald of Lains, killed by Edipus, or Cepreas, 
herald of Euritheus, killed by the Athenians, etc., etc. 
The Italian editor of Byron’s poems thought it to be a 
Spartan shield bearer. It must assuredly seem a pen 
picture of that masterpiece of Ctesilaus, which repre- 
sented *‘ a wounded man dying who perfectly expressed 
what there remained of life in him.”’—S.] 


(1) Why is Louisiana called the Pelican State ; Wis- 
consin, the Badger State; Tennessee, the Big Bend 
State; New Hampshire, the Switzerland of America ; 
Massachusetts, the old Bay State ; Minnesota, the North 
Star State ; Missouri, the Iron State, the Bullion State, 
the Pike State? (2) Why are the people of New Jersey 
called clam-catchers’; of Georgia, crackers ; of Minne- 
sota, x pers ; of Kentucky, corn crackers? (3) Why is 
Brooklyn sometimes called the City of Churches? 

I, J. R. 

{(1) Louisiana abounds in pelicans—pelicans in coat of 
arms. Wisconsin abounds in badgers —a badger on its 
seal, Tennessee is an Indian word and means “ river of 
the big bend.” New Hampshire has wild and picturesque 
mountainous regions ; 1t is chiefly known, however, as 
* The Granite State,” because its mountains are com- 
of granite. Massachusetts was called before the 

olution “The Massachusetts Bay Colony,” hence its 
name the Bay State. Minnesota lies farthest north and 
is nearest the North star. Missouri is unsurpassed on 
the globe for productiveness in iron of the best quality, 
sey in the neighborhood of Iron Mountain and 
Pilot Knob. Bullion State from the silwer found in the 
lead ore. Pike State from the fish in the waters. (2) 
The people of New Jersey are called clam catchers be- 
cause they catch, sell. and eat the clams that abound 
all along the coast. The people of Northern Georgia are 
called crackers, but why, is not plain; in Southern 
Georgia they are called guber s from their fond- 
ness for peanuts. Dr. J. Berrian Lindsley, Nashville, 
Tenn., is an excellent authority for any historical in- 
formation concerning the South. Write to him. Don’t 
ee to enclose astamp. The le of Minnesota are 
cal because they come from the Gopher 
State, abounding in the burrowing animals of that 
name. The people of the Southern States are called 
crackers indiscriminately. The —_ product of Ken- 
tucky is corn; this has been freely distilled in Ken- 
tucky, where corn whiskey has long been famous ; the 
drinking of this may have led to boasting or ing 
or cracking of the corn and other agricultural P ucts. 
Again the corn-crake, a migratory fowl found among 
the , corn, and broom of Kentucky, gave the name 
to the state, or the fact that the lower classes of Ken- 
tuckans live chiefly on corn bread made of “cracked 
corn "—corn merely ground or cracked, not bolted. (8) 
Because of the great number of churches found there. 
—s.] 








(1) How far South does the Arctic Ocean extend? how 
far North, the Antarctic? (2) What are War Claims? (3) 


used ? byl es the Line Series of books. (5) 
Explain different colors and stars of our flag? 


[(1) To the Arctic circle 66 degs. 30’ N. L.—to the An- 
tarctic circle—but it is frequently used in a more exten- 
give sense to designate the waters in the higher South- 
ern latitudes. (2) ‘‘The Alabama Claims” made by the 
United States against England for damage done to our 
shipping during the civil war; every citizen who had 
suffered presented a claim to the court of aw .rd and 
was paid. There are claims now pending against the 
indemnity collected .by Jackson from the French for 
damage to our shipping. Any loyal citizen may be 
f to Icse his property for war purposes a: d may 
rightfully present a war claim for damage done. (3) In 
the order you have written them. (4) A series of books 
so called from the red lines that enclose the letter-press 
on each page. The e lines give the page a very attrac- 
tive appearance. (5) In 1777 Congress ordered that the 
flag be composed of thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white to represent the States, and thirteen white stars 
in a blue field to represent the Union. Since then one 
star has been added for every new State eadimitted. 
George Washington's coat of arms and crest furvisbed 
the original idea for the ** Stars and Stripes,” as well as 
for the spread ewgle. At the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion there was no distinctive flag. In 1776 the British 
Union Flag was used, except that there were 13 stripes 
to denote the union of colonies. The five-pointed star is 
known as the Washington star. It disappeared from 
our comage at Washington's death ; hunt up an early 
coin and note the star.—S. | 

(1) What States gives the same collegiate advantages 
to ladies they do to men? In what branches of study 
are ladies not admitted by sone universities? In other 
words, do some universities admit ladies without allow- 
ing them to ascead the highest department of said uni- 
versity. Am ignorant on this matter? (2) Accepting 
the wave theory to be true, how do we locate the direc- 
tion of sound? I have never seen any philosophy which 
made this plain to my mind. If the sound is located by 
the wave we would most certainly, in many instances, 
hear the noise in the wrong direction. To the limit of 
my investigation, | think Physics is silent on this point. 
(3) Do you approve of boys and girls playing together? 

(4) Een from the tomb the voice of nature cries ; 

Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 
Isn't ev’n an adverb? (5) In Milton's “ Satan, Sin, and 
Veath,” is the being which addresses Satan sin ? 
W.A.T. 


{(1) All except Arkansas, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Florida, Colorado, Nebraska, Connecticut, Michigan 
and Oregon have one or more institutions authorized 
by law to confer collegiate degrees. In no branches. 
Write to Women’s Educational Association, Boston, 
Mass. (2) The sound travels in spherical waves, and if 
there are no reflect‘ng surfaces intervening you will al- 
ways be at a tangent point or at the end of a radius 
when the sound reaches you, and in turning your at- 
tention to that point yuu locate the direction of the 
sound. Within small limits the reflecting surfaces are 
so multiplied that reflected waves interfere and one is 
often at a loss; even then, the 3,000 extremely minute 
fibres, which are the terminations of the acoustic nerve, 
can detect the direction to a nicety with slight atten- 


tion. (3) Yes; with proper supervision. Why not? (4) 
Ev'n is an adverb. (5) Book II., line 727. “ O, father, 
what intends,” etc. Yes.| 

(1) What are equinoctial storms? (2) What are 


** Milk teeth?” (3) How is Public School money appor- 
tioned to each district, and how based on the average 
attendance of pupils? (4) Does eph always have the 
sound of f? also ph? (5) Is lunar caustic the same as 
acetic acid ? F. W. 

{(1) An equinoctial storm is one that happens at or 
near the vernal equinox, March 21, or the autumnal 
equinox, September 23, when the sun enters on the 

int Aries, or Libra ; at which points the equator pro- 
jected into the heavens crosses the ecliptic. (2) A 
child's first set of teeth , the deciduous set ; a five- year- 
old has ten in each jaw ; beneath these are the germs 
of twenty-eight more, the second set all but four ; the 
first come out between the ages of five and fourteen 
one by one as the second appear. (3) Chapter 312 of 
Laws of 1859 direct the Board of Equalization of Taxes 
to fix the aggregate valuation of property in each 
county. Laws of 1883, Chap. 376, give the rate of 
scheshe. The commissioner fur each district arranges 
the distribution. One-third is divided equally among 
all schools ; one-third, according to the number of chil- 
dren of school age ; the remaining third according to the 
percentage of attendance. (4) Yes; yes, although in 
diphthong and diphtheria the first syllables may be pro- 
nounced dip. (5) No; lunar caustic is fused nitrate of 
silver, so called because silver was named luna by the 
old chemists ; acetic acid consists of four parts each of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. There is dilute acetic 
acid in vinegar.—S. 

(1) Why was the Southern portion of the District of 
Columbia receded to Virginia? (2) Is Alexandria in 
the District of Columbia? (3) Ought Ar-kan-sas to be 
pronounce as if spelled-Ar-kan-saw ? If so, why not 
say ‘“‘ Kan-saw ?’ (4) ** Solomon lived nearly 300 years 
before the Seven Wise Men of Greece, nesrly 600 before 
the great moralists, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle.” 
Who were the ‘“‘Seven Wise Men of Greece?’ 5S. A. 

\(1) There was no particular reason, except th vt it was 
an inconvenient possession; besides, its inhabitants thus 
gained the power of franchise, and no longer remained 
American subjects. (2) No. (3) The State Legislature 
has 80 decided ; the people so pronounce it ; Webster's 
Unabi says Ar-kan'-sas; it was formerly pro- 
noun gaw and often written thus. Because it has 


been established by any good authority. (4) Solon, 
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Chilo, Pittacus, Bias, Periander (in eee whom some 
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famous for their practical sagacity and their wise 


maxims ; 9. 
‘Know thyself.”—SoLon. 
‘* Consider the end.”—CxHiLo. 
‘Know thy opportunity.”—Prrracvs. 
**Most men are bad.” — § 
“ Nothing is impossible to industry.” —PERIANDER. 
“ Avoid excess.” —CLEOBULUS. 
‘‘ Suretyship is the precursor of ruin.”—THALEs. ] 


C. J., in his solution of E. F.’s example contained in 
the JOURNAL of January 2, evidently t the position 
that with the supposed reduction of $60 in the cost of 
the goods there was also a reduction of $60 in the sell- 
ing price, making the gain in dollars the same in both 
cases. According to this supposition his reasoning and 
result are correct. The statement of the example, how- 
ever, does not warrant such a position, but mentiuns 
only the reduction in the cost, from which one would 
more naturally infer that the selling p ice remained the 
same in both cases, and that the reduction in the 
cost increased the actual gain of that amount. I offer 
the follow ing solution to the problem: 20 per cent. of the 


real cost+$60 (the additional gain from reduction in | writte 


cost)=-25 per cent. of the supposed cost. 25 per cent. 
of the real cost=25 per cent. of the supposed cost+(25 
per cent. of $60) $15; whence it is found that 25 per 
cent. of the real cost exceeds 20 per cent. of the real 
cost, $75, or that 5 per cent. of the real oon and 
the real cost=$1,500. J.B. Bf. 


Answer to several correspondents concerning problem 
from Milne’s Arithmetic on page 8, in issue ot January 
3. The question was, viz.: ‘‘A merchant sold a quao- 
tity of goods at a gain of 20 percent. If, however, he 
had purchased the goods for $60 less than he did, his 
gain would have been 25 per cent. What did the goods 
cost?” We were aware of the two possible construc- 
tions to be put upon it, and put in a parenthesis our 
idea of the second *‘ gain.” There is no conditional sale 
with the conditional purchase. We supplied the con- 
dition as follows: ‘if, however, he purchased 
the goods for $60 less than he did (and sold them so as 
to gain the same amount as first gained), ee (ie., 
the only gain actually mentioned, which the above par- 
enthesis supplies, and which, unless otherwise men- 
tioned, may be supposed) his gain would have been 25 
per cent., etc.” The answer, with our condition ex- 
pressed in parenthesis, is $300. If the other condition 
is taken, it is $1,500. C.J. 


C. J. acknowledges with thanks the kindly correction 
of G. F. A. with reference to car-wheels. The answer 
given would “do” if the car-wheels were of the same 
circumference at every part of the face of the wheel. 
But, as G. F. A. correctly says, the face of the wheel is 
a curve from inside the rail towards the outer edge (the 
periphery of the wheel being least at its outer edge), 
and in guing around a curve the centrifugal force ten 
to throw the truck as far out as the flange of the wheel 
will permit. The outside wheel 1s then running on a 
larger circumference than the inside, and this compen- 
sates exactly and there will be no slip. Greater velocity 
will throw the outside wheel farther out, but the curves 
of the wheels are compensating as far as they are al- 
lowed to go. 


(1) Will you please describe the ‘‘ Omnibus Bill,” and 
tell when pa ? (2) When was the canal that is to be 
built across the Isthmus of Panama commenced? und 
is it finished? Who is concerned in building, or what 
government furnishes the means to carry on the work ? 
(8) Please describe dynamite, and tell how and what it 
is made of. (4) What elements compose coal? and are 
those of soft and hard coal the same? M. E.S8. 

{(1) It was offered by Clay, to allay the dispute in 
Congress concerning the admission of California ; also 
called ‘‘Compromise of 1850.” It provided: (1) that 
California should be admitted free ; ia) that Utah should 
be established as a territory, without mention of 
slavery; (3) also New Mexico; and ten millions be 
paid to Texas for her claims ; (4) that slavery should be 
abolished in the District of Columbia; (5) that a law 
should be passed for the arrest and return of fugitive 
slaves. o> the latter part of are administration. 
No. A mch company, under Lesseps. (3) An 
explosive of great energy : three parts nitro-ylycerine, 
one part pulverized silica or infusorial earth, 
bon and bitumen ; soft coal has ffom 10 to 50 per cent. 
bitumen, —S. ] 


(1) It is said that a boiling tea-kettle may be lifted 
without burning the hand. Why is this so, if it is a 
fact? (2) Can any satisfactory reason be given for the 
increase in the number of violent winds and clyclones? 
(3) Where can Wendell Phillips’ lecture on ‘‘ The Lost 
Arts” be obtained ?” J. P. R. 

{(1) So long as the water boils you ~ 4 place your 
hand against the side or bottom of the kettle ; the heat 
is required for vaporization, and is thus rapidly carried 
away. The moment the boiling stops your hand will 
burn. (2) No. (3) Pamphlet, 25 cents. Chas. T. Dil- 
ingham, 688 Broadway, N. Y. City. —S.] 


What and where is the tower, called the Natural Tun- 
neled Tower? G. M 


[A natural tunnel in Scott Co., Va., through which a 


stream passes under an arch of 70 feet in elevation, 
with twice that thickness of superincumbent earth.—S ] 


From what are meerschaum made? J. 

[From a mineral of soft, ea:thy texture, somewhat 
resembling clay, found in Spain, and in several coun- 
tries at the head of the Mediterranean.—B. | ; 


(4) Car-| P: 
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TO 8UP 18, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 
Our readers would like to know what you are doing. Will you 
oft mm personal hens . 
3 1.) : 
tion 

4 -: asking for inf 
ication 


advancement be 
made. Thousands 
glad to be t..e medium of commun 


we sball be 
between you and them. 
; Eprrors. 








CONNECTICUT.—The New Haven Free woe 
Association has secured Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, 
Mavs., for an evening of Readings, Feb. 26th, and it is ex- 

a good sum be realized.——The literary society 
of the New Haven High School announces an interestin, 
and ive lecture Feb. 13th, by Prof. W. L. Mars 
Subject: ‘‘ The Yellowstone National .”’ The lecture 
is ge illustrated by stereopticon views.—Supt. 
Dutton, of New Haven, delivered an address at the R. I. 
Teachers’ Meeting, Jan. 29th, and visited schools in Bos- 
ton, Dorchester, and elsewhere, as well as Wellesley Col- 
lege.——A radical change has been made in the mar 
system of the New Haven High School, the former compli- 
cated and unsatisfactory system having been supplanted by 
amuch simpler method, based to a gteat extent on frequent 
n ews, unlike formal examinations. Good results 
are looked for, especially in avciding “ Se 
ing for marks simply, and strain on nervous scholars. 


IOWA.—Prof. W. N. Hull, of the State’ Normal School, 
has quite a reputation as an elocutionist. ‘ Dec. 20 he gave 
an entertainment at Reinbeck for the benefit of the Con- 
gregational §8.S. which was highly enjoyable. He is par- 

ic ly at home in humerous selections. 


ILLINOIS.—The teachers of Mcl.can Co. held an insti- 
tute at Bloomington recently. There was a good attend- 
ance in spite of the severe snow-storm. e am tely 

sogram was carried out : Class Recitation in Grammar, H. 

ss ; Dictionary Work, Prof. Thos. Metcalf, of 
I. 8. N. U.; School Discipline, Prof. R. McCoy, Ill. Wes- 
leyan University ; Class Recitation in Femnary Reading, 
Miss Julia Kennedy, I.S.N U.; Square and Cube Root, 
Prof. Porter, 1. W.U. Another meeting will be held for 
Feb. 14th.——Teachers of McLean county are doing a good 
work this winter, having adopted a manual setting forth a 
uniform course of study as a 9 Questions for examin- 
ation are sent out every month by Co. Supt. John —— 


MINNESOTA.—Supt. Wilson, of Rice Co., states in his 
repens that in Rice county the past year there has been a 
better attendance on the public schools; a better grade of 
teachers ; double the amount of money expended in sup- 

lying new seats and desks, maps, globes, charts, and dic- 

onaries ; and district officers and teachers have generally 
shown more interest in the schools, demanding better 
teachers, and have usually been willing to pay better 
wages, and the grade of teachers has considerably im- 
proved than previously ; the number of t and second 
grade teachers licensed and actually employed in the 
schools was ten per cent. greater; and the number of third 
grade was ten per cent. less. The efforts.of the snperin- 
tendent in the matter of grading the country schools has 
ny beén very satisfactory. The total enrollment for 

e° and the average attendance is upwards of two 
hun more than it was last year. 

The Faribault Board of Education put in the schools 
= a large amount of aappramenmiey Tetene. embraci 

winton’s, Barnes’s, Parker’s, and arren’s series, an 
considerable miscellaneous, also 2  foographical, free for 
three or four rooms. We are s so far towards free 
text-books. 

NEVADA.——The teachers of Eastern Nevada held an 
nee as stitute at Elko, Dec. 26th, conducted by State 
a i . Young, assisted by Prof. A. L. Mann, of San 

ncisco. . 


N. Y. STATE.—The Niagara Co. Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Lockport, Feb, 21. A course of study has been 
adopted by the schools of the county, and it is ho more 
mb gpa work in the ungraded schools will be the 
result. 

An interesting report of the meeting of the St. Lawrence 
Co, Teachers’ Ass» ciation, held at ri-l, Dec. 29, 30, and 
perc has been received, but want of space prevents further 
notice. 


NEW JERSEY .—The Passaic County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation held its rete meeting at Paterson. The pupils 
of School No. 2, under the direction of Miss Mary Warren, 
rendered ‘The New Year’s Chimes’ with considerable 
skill. Miss Ackerman gave a class exercise in 
composition. This was done orally, and proved gq 
success. Mr. Franklin B. Thorne read an essay on “ Math- 
ematical Lan, .”’ which was well received. The arn 
dent introduced the subject of having a representative 
paper for teachers. This created quite a discussion, in 
which Mr. Corse, Mr. Decker, and Supt. Meleney took part. 
The outcome of the discussion was a motion made by the 
Superintendent, and adopted by tion, that the 
assaic County Teachers’ Association endorse the NEW 
YorK SCHOOL JOURNAL as their representative paper. The 

paper was an able and interesting one, by Mr. O. 
M. Brands, on the subject of ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene in 
Our Public School.” It wasa plea for ag ew ng at they 
might escape some of the ills that flesh is heir to, by teach- 
ing this gesection things about their bodies that they 
o tto know. Dr. Newton spoke at some length on the 
su t, endorsing the same ideas, as did the Superinten- 
dent and others. Dr. Newton was invited to address the 
annual meeting in May upon this subject. 

There seems to be a little trouble in the Seeny Oy 

of Education, which we have no doubt will se 
tled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Monroe Co. Institute was held 
at Stroudsburg, Jan. 5th-9th. Carbon and Luzerne Co’s 
held an institute at Weatherly, Jan. 9th and 10th.——Prof. 
T. M. Balliet lectured at Hazleton, Jan. 20th, on “The 
Reform in Education.””——The teachers’ of Hayle township 
pro; to discuss, at their semi-monthly institutes, the 
work given b Profs. Schaeffer and et at recent in- 
stitu We learn that the agitation at the University of 
Pennsylvania to establish a gymnasium meets with the 
hearty approval of the pa. The University has only 
within a few years been fairly entitied to its name. There 
has y been established a department, and 
the general conduct of the gives evidence that they 
mean to make it worthy of the 

RHODE ISLAND.—The recent meeting of the Institute 
of Instruction recommended the formation of clubs for the 
study of pedagogical literature. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 


Pale is the February sky. 

And brief the mid day’s sunny hours ; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 


Yet has no month a prouder day, 

Not even when the summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 

Or autumn timis the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 

Brings, in it8 annual round, the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 

Our glorious Washington was born. 


Lo, where, beneath an icy shield, 
Calmly the mighty Hudson flows ! 

By snow-clad fell and frozen field, 
Broadening, the lordly river goes. 


The wildest storm that sweeps through space, 
And rends the oak with sudden force, 

Can raise no ripple on his face, 
Or slacken his majestic course. 


Thus, ’mid the wreck of thrones, shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero's fame, 
And years succteding years shall give 
Incre ase of honors to his name. 
* —BRYANT. 
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A CONTRAST. 


THE NEW. 
Teaches. 
Marches. 
Is freedom. 
Draws out. 
Asks, How well? 
Says, ‘‘ You ought.” 
Aims at discipline. 


THE OLD. 
Crams. 
Marks time. 
Is bondage. 
Pours in. 
Asks, How much? 
Says, ‘‘ You must.” 


Aims at book-attain- 
ment. 
“The experiment says ‘‘ The book says so.” 
so. ” 

““T do not know but 
will try and find out.” 


Teachers are Baconian. 


**T tell you it is so.” 


Teachers are anti-B:- 
conian. 

Has the spirit of the 
Pharisee. 

Is mechanical and im- 
itative. 

Fills the mind with 
learned lumber. 

Discusses problems of 
yesterday. 

Is emperical and dog 
matic. 

Begins with the rule 
and ends with the rule. 

Gives no attention to 
symmetrical develop- 
ment. 

Tries to make pupils 
lawyers, doctors, or 
tradesmen. 

School officers consult 
themselves: and. the peo- 
ple. 

Does not permit teach: 
ers to examine their ow? 
classes. 

Teachers are wedded 
to the soggy methods of 


Has the spirit of the 
Publican. 

Is original and crea- 
tive. 

Produces mental cul- 
ture. 

Deals with questions 
of to day. 

Is demonstrative and 
experimental. 

Begins with investiga- 
tion and ends with a law. 

Aims to produce sym- 
metrical development. 


Trains pupils to be- 
come men and women, 


School officers consult 
the teachers, and the 
right. 

Trusts teachers as the 
best judges of their own 
work, 

Teachers are imbued 
with the spirit of Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and Christ. the Middle Ages. 

Finds out how much Keeps a record of the 
power of mind, heart, number of questions 40 
and body has been de- swered. 
veloped. 

““My ignorance appalls ‘lam thankful I kno*¥ 
me. It seems to increase more than the rest of the 


day by day.” world, and.am not « poo! 





ignoramus.” 
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Declaresthatthe num- Declares that the num- 
per of facts learned is by ber of facts learned is the 
no means the measure of measure of success. 
success. 

Reveals to pupils new 
powers of mind, heart, 
and body in harmonious 
exercise. 


Gives to pupils no con- 
viction of mental growth 
or revelation of new 
powers. 

Teachers are delighted Teachers are unwilling 
to receiv? intelligent crit- to receive suggestions 
ic ims. Nothing suits and are gatisfied with 
them better. themselves. 

Finds out the activi- Disregards personal ac- 
ties of child nature, and tivities, and follows in- 
follows them ip the order flexible courses of study. 
of nature’s laws. 

School boards try to 
muke teachers intelli- 
g-ntly self-assertive, ade- 
quately paid, and per- 
manent. 


School boards aim to 
keep teachers humble, 
poor, and itinerant. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LIVE QUESTIONS. 


|. Under what circumstances did General T. J. 
Jackson receive the name of ‘* Stonewall Jackson?” 

2. What diatetic objections are there to the use 
of fine flour? 

3. What is meant by the center of population? 
Where is it now, and in what direction is it travel- 
ing? 

4. Does the United States produce all the sugar 
it consumes? 

5. Why can you not make a lather of hard water 
and soap? 

6. What caused the difference in the number of 
sh‘llings required for a dollar in the different States? 

7. Where is the south pole of the earth’s magnetic 
attraction? 

8. What paper has the largest circulation of any 
in the world? 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


LIVE ANSWERS. 





(1) Inthe Orange Mountain, New Jersey, a section 
of the Blue Ridge, at a point directly west from the 
city of Oramge, and near the top of the mountain, 
a geological wonder of unusual interest has been 
Jes ee of a series of basaltic rocks 
closely ing the celebrated Giant's Causeway 
on the Irish coast, but on a much larger scale. 

(2) National banks issue notes, forwarded to 
them by the Comptroller of the U. 8. Treasury, 
which circulate as money. Other banks do not. 

(3) The Arlberg Tunnel, completed in July, is 
10,250 meters (6.13 miles) long. 

(4) In Scotland the ‘tenant farmers’ are called 
crofters. 

(5) Nearly all of Sir Walter Scott’s novels were 
written for the purpose of paying a large debt which 
the author contracted through a dishonest business 
partner, 

(6) The owl is the only bird that can look at an 
object with both eyes. 

(7) The organs which serve the snail as eyes are 
situated at the end of his horns. 

(8) The “‘ clearing house” is an institution which 


settles the balances of exchanges between other | ¥ages. 


banks belonging to the same association. 

(9) All over the northern part of Europe are sca+- 
tered huge boulders of rock which have beea 
brought from Norway and Russia by the action of 
glaciers. They have been named “erratic blocks.” 

(10) The harebell, lily-of-the-valley, and other 
kindred flowers hang their heads in order to keep 
the rain and dew from washing the honey out of 
their cups. 


*+ 


Pror. Hint truly says, ‘‘The quickest and best 
way for teachers to reach commanding and paying 
Positions in their professions, is to qualify them- 
selves by means in their power. A few 
weeks’ term in a good live institute will be as valu- 





able to the teacher as an entire term spent in school.” , Knowing, then greater 


A LITTLE WISDOM FROM RHODE ISLAND. 


HOW TO TEACH READING ALOUD IN SCHOOL. 


Supt. G. R. Dwedley, Watertown, Mass.: Half the 
children in our sch rarely hear good reading, ex- 
cept at church, and whatever power the child has when 
he begins to read, has come to him. Thé method of 
reading aloud brings to the child a fixed mental habit. 
As everyone knows, the singers teach almost entirely by 
example. They advise the attendance of their pupils at 
concerts, in order that they may have the advantage of 
the exalnple of celebrated singers and musi 

Mr. Geo. F. Weston: A teacher sometiaies takes it 
for granted that the pupil knows too much. He 
ought toteach the class to study their lessons by this 
method. The child should be taught early to refer to 
the dictionary, and before intelligent exp can 
attained, he must reach a state of comprehension. 

Mr. L. W. Russell: It is perfectly natural for chil 
dren to imitate everything they see. A child will 
cling to the expressions used by its parents. ‘ There 
is too much correction in the child’s reading. I should 
first pick out something to commend to encourage the 
child.” It has been asked, ‘Should children read any- 
thing they can’t understand?’ I consider it best to en- 
courage a tendency of that kind, as such a child will 
learn to understand. 

Mr. H. W. Clarke, of Newport: The fault in the 
scholar’s reading 1s due more to the lack of time than 
to anything else. Most of us will have to form outside 
clubs, or something similar, in order to accomplish 

reading. 
THE UNITY OF STUDIES. 


Supt. S. T. Dutton, New Haven : The meeting of the 
teachers and scholars is of the greatest importance. 
and the best of us have much to learn from children. 
The evils that attend all machine teachers are too no- 
torious to be mentioned, for they train one faculty 
only. Reading is the great highway to all researches. 
Power in reading combines all the elements of thinking 

wer. ae and geography are good for nothing 

t for careful and thoughtful ing. A boy who 
leaves school at the age of ten years should take with 
him the elements of self-education. Science and litera- 
ture opens the world wider to the scholar. In regard 
to the higher studies: after the pupil has decided upon 
his course, he should be allowed to go forward without 
let or hindrance, and the best resources of ghe c> n- 
munity should be placed at his disposal. More atten- 
tion should be paid to the formation of the habits than 
to mere ethical teaching. 


HOW TO BEGIN DRAWING, 


Mr. C. I. Ames, of Boston: The child at the outset 
prefers to draw some sort of picture, just as the child 
studying music would rather play a pleasing tune than 
study the exercises.. So. the i of origina.i for 
themselves make derigns at first attractive to children. 
Of the various other of drawing, such as historic, 
ornament, model and object, free hand, geometrical 
training, etc., probably few of our public school 
teachers really feel that they understand them and their 
relation to each other, or their relative importance in a 
course for the public school. In os petoney 
drawing, the commonest notion is that we should begin 
at once to draw. But drawing, in its broadest aspect, 
is a means of studying the science of form. {¢ is here 
that we shall ficd oe as a fundamental study 
in the education of all. We must begin with the ele- 
mentary forms, which are to be the types of all forme, 
and these are the forms of plain and solid geometry. It 
will thus be seen that ideas and not drawing are of first 
importance. The first and best way of instruction is to 
teach the child to handle the forms under the instruc- 
tion of the teacher. Let the child learn to think around 
and through a thing, to realize its form in space. If it 
sees the fundamental lines in an object, it can see them 
in a drawing. 

PROGRESS IN METHODS OF TEACHING THE CLASSICS. 


Mr. E. T. Tomlinson, Head Master of the Rutgers 
\Cellege Grammar School, New Jersey: The general ten 
\dency of the times, in all branches of thought and ac- 
tion, is toward new ideas and improvement in th . 
science, education, and even in politics. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the teacher of the classics should look 
about him and inquire whether he is not called upon 
to profit by the general movement. The teaching of 
the classics should be and is no more a fixed quantity 
than is science, but should improve and advance as the 
revelations of experience require. We ought to make 
progress backward, so to spexk, to become yey ood 
imbued with the spirit of the Latin and Greek lan- 
There has been a tendency to lose sight of the 
main issue in side issues, to study the technicalities of 
the language more than the language itself. We must 
realize that while there ate certain principles to be 
taught as the basis of the those principles are 
the means and not the end of language study. We 
want more books written from the boy’s side of the 
i j tion of his needs. There 
are exce to be found, and it is the 
teacher’s duty to find them for his is, to select them 
regardless of book agents and publishing houses, with 
the one aim to get the best. 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND HIGH ELOCUTION. 

Prof. E. B. Andrews, of Brown University : It is the 
with the wonderful, the in- 
Greece, that gives Greek its 
tenacious position in courses of liberal Emaing: this 
“ now 





world about him. 





greater desire to know, leading to new and still more 
successful effort after know! \ 


THE PURPOSE OF THE RECITATION. 

Principal A. D. Gray, of the Woonsocket High School: 
The two purposes, examination and instruction, are the 
chief, but there is a third purpose important, but not 
often mentioned. It 1s to put purpose and enthusiasm 
into each recitation. Let it have a specitic object, and 
accomplish sumething. Let the pupil feel he is more 
than merely attending school because he is sent; inspire 
in him a desire and purpose to act for himself, and to 
take active interest in his studies. The recitation 
should seek, also, to aid in the development of the pu- 
pii’s character in true manhood and womanhood, not in 
a formal or obtrusive manner, but quietly instilling 
sound notions of what is mght and true aad nobie m 
life. Most pupils desire ia some degree to learn, or may 
be moved to, but there are some difficult exceptions. 
The aim with such should certuinly be to arouse their 
interest by the best means possible. And, generally 
speaking. the recitation should treat pupils, not as 
samples, but as individuals, and as different individuals. 
The teacher should endeavor to meet and realize the 
wants of each pupil. 


THE IDEAL SCHOOLMASTER. 


Gen. F. J. Morgan : The ideal schoolmaster should be 
a philosopher and a searcher after truth for truth’s 
sake, and he should be a student of pedagogy. One of 
his chief functions should be to teach his pupils to 
thin’, and in his work he should have the skul not of 
the artisan, but of the finished artist, and finally he 
should be a Christian, not in any sectarian sense, not a 
bigot, but rooagnrnng Ubrist as the Supreme Ruler. He 
should be a philanthropist, who thinks nothing foreign 
which pertains to men ; a scholar reverencing the past 
and sifting from its histury all that is beautiful and 
true and good ; an artist who, knowing the difficulty 
and delicacy of his task, bends every energy to attain 
that skill which shall enable him to accomplish his 
high and noble purpose. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Miss Alice B. Freeman : Anything that adds new di .- 
nity to human life 1s valuable : anything that opens the 
eyes,unstops the ears,that means more and deeper things, 
makes us brave, useful and generous, is more valuable 
than anything else the State can get. I know of noth- 
ing, from experience, which makes life mean so much 
toa young girl as to give her a great thought, a great 
purpose, a great aim, to be filled with the purpose of 
what she is to do the next week or the next year. We 
want to broaden ourselves. Women need more than the 
daily routine of life; the teacher feels stranded in a 
little school-room, with a small salary, poor opportuni- 
ties, no chance of anything else when the day is done. 
What is the matter? There is too little margin, too 
many teachers teaching all they know—and the scholars 
know it. They are tired and nervous, and are told that 
they would have been more so had they gone to college, 
It’s all a mistake. 
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For THe ScHOO. JOURNAL. 


MIND QUESTIONS. 





(SEE JOURNAL JAN. 3.) 


1. What influence has your mind over your 
body ? State one or two circumstances. 

2. What influence has your body over your 
mind? Give proof from your own experience. 

3. What proof have you that your mind is not 
a part of your body and will not be destroyed when 
your body dies ? 

4. What is your temperament ? 
lowing questions. 

a, Are you nervous? When! Why? What cir- 
cumstances exasperate you? Why do you say 
things sometimes you are sorry for ? 

b. Does your mind think rapidly How do you 
know? Do you think quick motions are indicative 
of a quick mind? Were you ever afraid of the 
dark? Why? 

c. What is the color of your hair ? 
dicate any mental peculiarity ! 

d. Do you cry easily? Explain the reason. Do 
you feel deeply and permanently? This is an im- 
portant question for you to decide for yourself. 

What kind of people feel most deeply and per- 
manently. 

e. low do you regard yourself? Do you think 
you are better, smarter, and wiser than others 
estimate you ? 

f. Are you irritable? State the cause / 

g. Give a full aceount of your physical eondition, 
for your own eyes, and classify your weak and 
strong points. 

h. How can you become better, 
morally and intellectually. 

You must know yourself before you can know 
others. You can never see in others what you can 
not see in yourself. All knowledge of others goes 
only so for as the knowledge of yourself. 


Answer the fol- 


Does this in- 


physically, 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE PLANETS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Jupiter is morning star until the 19th, when he 
commences his course as evening star. He then comes 
into line with the earth and the sun, the earth being in 
the center, so that we are at our nearest point to him, 
and he 1s consequently larger and more brilliant than 
at other times. He rises then in the east as the sun 
sinks in the west, and fades out of sight in the west as 
the sun appears in the east. 

Mars is evening star until about the 11th, when he 
joins the ranks of the morning stars. Oa the 11th, at 
7 o’clock in the evening, he is in conjunction with the 
sun, reversing the réle played by Jupiter, thus illustrat- 
ing almost side by side the two great epochs of the outer 
planets, conjunction and opposition. Mars is in line 
with the sun and the earth, but with the sun in the 
middle, being, to terrestrial observation, beyond the 
sun and as far from the earth as pussible. He is at the 
same time in conjunction. or ‘ joined to” the sun, rising 
and setting with him and completely hidden ia his 
beams. 

After conjunction, Mars passes to the sun’s western 
side, and commences his réle as morning star. For 
months to come he will be of little account, insignilicant 
in size, and close to the sun. Indeed, he never counts 
for much, excepting for a menth before and after oppo- 
sition, while oppositions specially favorable occur only 
at intervals of fifteen years. He sets on the Ist about 
a quarter after 5 o’clock in the evening ; on the 28th he 
rises about balf. past 6 o’clock in the morning. 

Neptune is morning star throughout the month, and 
reaches an important time-mark in his course. On the 
8th, at 9 o’clock mm the evening, he 1s in quadrature with 
the sun on his éastern side, half his course from oppo- 
sition to conjunction. Heretson the ist about half- 
past 1 o’clock in the morning ; on the 28th he sets about 
ha!f-past 11 o'clock in the evening. 

Venus is morning star. Her luster grows dim, and 
her size diminishes as she draws nearer the sun, and 
ris«s later every morning. On the 11th, at 7 o’clock in 
the evening, Venus is in conjunction with mercury, 
being 44° north. The conjunction is invisible, but the 
planets wil: not be far apart on the morning of the 12th, 
when perhaps with an opera glass Mercury may be seen. 
Venus rises about 6 o'clock throughout the month. 

Mercury is morning star, and keeps near Veous dur- 
ing the whole month. On the 1st he makes his transit 
five minutes earlier than Venus, on the 11th at the same 
time, and on the 28th he is twenty-four minutes behind 
her. He rises on the Ist a few minutes before 6 o'clock 
in the morning ; on the 28th about half-past 6 o'clock, 

Saturn is eveviog star and takes the second place 
among the twinkling mysteries that stud the winter 
sky. He remains through the month nearly stationary. 
Saturn sets on the Ist about half-past 3 o’clock in the 
morning; on the 28th about a quarter before 2 o clock. 

Uranus is moraing star, drawing near to opposition. 
He rises on the ist at balf-past 9 o'clock in the evening; 
on the 28th he rises at half-past 7 o’clock. At the close 
of the month, Venus, Mercury, Uranus, and Mars are 
morning stars; Neptune, Saturn, and Jupiter are even- 
ing *tars. 

THE MOON. 

The February moon fulls on the 28th, at 11 o’clock in 
the evening, so that we shall come within an hour of 
having no full moon in February. The moon is in con- 
junction witn Uranus on the 3d, three days before her 
ast quarter, with Venus on the 13th at 18 minutes after 
5 o'clock in the morning, and at her nearest point to 
Mercury on the same morning, 24 minutes later. She 
is in conjunction with Mars on the 14th, the day of her 
change, with Neptune on the 21st, with Saturn on the 
23d, and with Jupiter on the 28th. 





NEW ORLEANS. 


SPECIAL CORREPONDENCE OF THE JOURNAL. 


The general educational exhibit is voy incomplete. 
The best and most complete is that from Iowa; this has 
been attractive from the verv first. The exhibit is in 
charge of T. H. McBride, Profess:r of Botany in the 
State University. Not only is he an able educator, but 
also a man well fitted for this position: his genial dispo- 
sition has made him many warm friends. 

The present school svstem of lowa is founded on a 
bill drawn by Horace Man in 1858, A great change was 
made by this bill; small districts gave place to large 
ones, and the rate bill method to freeschools. The path 
of progress then entered upon by the people of lowa 
has been steadily followed. . ; 

The Iowa educational display consists mainly in the 
exhibition of a progressive system, beginning with chil- 
dren five years old. Kindergarten materials formed 
into beautiful figures ; original designs; drawings of 
things made ; free-hand drawings; geometrical figures; 


prospective designs: relief models; relief mapping to ex- | po 


hibit the physical features of a country. This ex- 
cels any that I have seen of that character. There are, 
besides, examination papers in all the subjects usually 
taught, An examination of the display must convince 
any one that the revolution in teaching predicted by the 
JOURNAL many years ago is in progress. It is plain that 
something beside the amount that can be learned from 
text-books is required by the Iowa teachers. There is 
an evident effort to build characters. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature is the hand-training that forms so 
large a part of the work done in the Iowa schools. In- 
deed, a truth they design to realize is found in a motto 
widely «liffused in the State: ‘‘ The secret of the industry 
that shall build up a free State is th t the thinking 
~ brain and the working hand shall belong to the same 
man,” R CoBNISH. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





WEaKNESS.—The weak may be joked out of anything 
but their weakness.—ZIMMERMAN. 
To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering.—MILTON. 


And the weak soul within itself unblest, 
Leans for all its pleasures on another’s breast. 
—GOLDSMITH. 


WatTErR.—Till taught by pain, men really know not 
what good water’s worth.—BYRON. 

‘Water rises to heaven to seek blessings and bring 
them down again to earth.—TszE-SZE. 

If you wish for a clear mind, strong muscles, quiet 
nerves, and long life, avoid all drinks but water. 

—SILLIMAN. 

Water, soft, pure, graceful water! Earth has no jew- 
els so brilliant as her own spray —N. P. WILLIs. 

Vice. A few vices are sufficient to darken many vir- 
tues. —PLUTARCH. 

Vice is a plant that bears pain and misery as its fruit. 
—CORNWELL. 


Vice is an offence against taste as well as against 
morality ; whatever is morally wrong is in bad taste.— 
H. WINSLOW. 


Tt is only in some corner of the brain which we leave 
empty that vice can obtain a lodging. When she 
knocks at your door be able to say, ‘“‘no room for your 
ladyship, pass on.” —BULWER. 


VEXATION.—Certain people keep themselves all day 
long full of vexation, beforehand, for some coming 
event or other.—RICHTER. 


The poor man seeth not the véexations and anxieties 
of the rich ; he feeleth not the difficulties and perplex- 
ities of power; neither knoweth he the wearisomness 
of leisure ; and therefore it is that he repineth at his 
own lot.—R. DODSLEY. 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


By N. O. WILHELM. 


Feb. 9th, 1773.—W. H. Harrison, vinth President of the United 
States, born in Va.; was in Ohio Senate and United States Con- 
gress; minister to Columbia; at. nineteen «ngaged in the war 
against the Indians, under St. Clair; fought un‘er Wayne; in 
command of a fo-t where Cincinnati is now situated ; Secretary 
ot N. W. Territory ; afterwards its Governor ; made many treaties 
with the Indians. 

Feb, 10th, 1840.— Victoria, Queen of Great Britein and Lreland, 
married o P. ince Albert; was the only child of Edward Duke of 
Kent; Lord Melbourne instructed her in political affairs; she 
succeeded her uncle, William IV., to the throne; her re has 
been marked by repeal of Corn Laws, Crimean war, Rebellion of 
Sepoys in India, non-interference policy as to great American 


and ty gy wars. 

Feb. llth, 1847.—Thos. A. Edison, remarkable American in- 
ventor, bern in Obio; taught by his mother; a voracious but 
careful reader of history and science ; amusements—mechanical 
experiments etc.; a telegraph « pevator for many years; spent 
all time and money in experiments; has patented several 
hundred inventions, mostly teleyraphic and electric; most im- 
portant—four-message-telegraph instrument, carbon telephone, 
phonograph, electric engine and full railway apparatus, and 
electric lip bt. 

Feb. 12th, 1809.—Cras. Darwin, eminent English naturalist and 
scientist, born. Abraham Lincoln born; sixteenth President 
of the United States; was taken to Indiana in childhood; 
had one year’s schooling: went on a flat boat to New Orleans 
when nineteen; clerk in a store in Illinois; commanded in Black 
Hawk war; was postmaster; studied law; commenced practice 
when twenty-seven ; entered political field, was elected to Con- 

ress; combatted slavery; in 1860 was el President of the 

nited States ; conducted the natiun through four years civil 
war ; issued the Emancipation Proclamation; was assassinated. 

Feb. 13th, 1789.—Ethan Allen, died ; American Revolutionary 
officer ; born in Conn. ; leader of the famous Green Mountain 
Sere, at the head of eigbty-three men took Forts Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point; was taken prisoner at Montreal; remain 
captive two years; exchang for Col Campbell, a British 
officer: wrote * iD the only ‘'racle of Man.” 

Feb. 14th, 1885.—St. Vulentine ; a Bishop in Rome; beheaded 
«Bey Wheatley says: “St. Valentine was so famous tor 
his love and charity that the custom of choosing valentines took 
itsrise from thence ; birds ure supposed to choose their mates on 
this day; in Rome yung women were chosen as wives by 
chance; presents of jewelry were formerly fashionable, but now 
sacrifices are made in the shape of | paper and cheap 
chromos, thrown in free with the sender’s — 

Feb. 15th, 1564 —Galileo, illustrious mat hematican and philos- 
opher, born ; in childhood showed aptitude for invention ; first 
to prove that different weights tall at the same rate and increase 
in swiftuess as tuey fall; invented a thermometer; 1s celebrated 
as the inventor of the telescope; while employed in unfolding 
the — of the universe was denounce: as a heretic; was 
forbidden to teach that the earth moves; published a book and 
was imprisoned; was obliged sign a duct ment renouncing 
what be taught; but, on rising trom his knees he said to a 
friend “ It moves nevertheless.” 

Feb. 16th, 1517.- Dr. Kane, distinguished American explorer 

rm in Pa.; studied medicine ; graduated from a University o: 

Penn. ; went to China; visited India, Ceylon, and the Philip- 
ines; went to the Hi Mts., ascended the Nile; 

reeve on foot; fought in Mexican war; went with the first and 
commanded the second expedition to the Arctic regions to find 
Sir John Franklin. 

Feb. 17th, 1563.—Michael Angels, died; cel brated Italian 
painter, sculptor. and architect; was born in Tuscany 1474; 
m : in painting—** Last Judgment ” and “Transfigura- 
tion ;” in architecture—St. Peter’s in Rome; “Sleeping Cupid,” 
“The Holy bn « A decorations—the ceiling of the Vatican at 
Rome. None of paintings now exist. 

Feb. 1 1546.—Luther, the great leader in the Reformation 
in Germany, died ; youthful 
fe ge. ee) ee 3 og (Ray ay 

ut says *s way to make men of power of beggars, 
ashe made the world of nothing.” 

Feb. 19th, 1473.—Co: icus born; celebrated astronomer ; 
author of ican ; solved the eaten blem per- 
ing to om. whee he cxpletees his “ evolution of 

jestial Orbs ;” theory undergone modifications at 

hands of Galileo and Newton, 





the 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS AND FACTS. 


DOMESTIC. 


O'Donovan Rossa was shot by a woman Feb. 2, but escapeq 
with a simple and trifling perforation. Assassination in any 
form that it may take is a bad thing, the tion of 
even Rossa would be in some respects deplorable ; but it must be 
conceded that the eminent man has left nothing undone to pre- 
= = public to face his taking off with something akin to res. 
M 


on. 
essrs. Garry Brothers, dry goods dealers in New York, | 
the front of their store blown up with dynamite, the work D . F 
discharged employee and the protective association, to which he 
onged 


bel f 

A ports of socialistic dynamiters in New York this week mace 
an attack on a meeting of socialists who do not believe in dyna 
mite, and a lively fight took place. Several of the police forc 
were injured in breaking up the riot. 

A Pennsylvania teacher, near Reading, whipped a little gir! s 
severely, last week, that she died from the effects. 


FOREIGN. 


The recent earthquakes ia Spain have made some rémarkabjc 
changes in the physical features of the country. The high road 
-leading into Pe has been entirely obliterated for severa| 
miles. Many of the hills themselves were leveiled beyond recog- 
nition, and well known landmarks, whose positions had remaine, 
ere for centuries, were moved a distance of thirty 
yards, 

Reports from Egypt say that the British have sent steamers 
SS ee to Khartoum with troops and stores for the 

on. 

There is a veritable reign of terror in Vienna in consequence of 
the rigorous measures which the Government has adopted for 
the repression of Anarchism. Hundreds of political spies have 
lately m added to the regular police force. Most of whom 
are unprincipled political venturers. They are loyal to the 
Government by which | are ouaionsé if they can make more 
money by betraying a political offender than by blackmailing 
him. No one is safe from their accusations. The trials and pun- 
ish ts of persons are swift and severe. 

Anti-Corn- Law leagues are being extensively organized in Ger- 
many, and meeti are held in nearly all of the large cities, pro- 
testing ugainst higher duty on cereals. i 

The Crofters who were recently arrested in the parishes of Kil- 
muir and Glendale, Isle of Skye, on the charge of resisting the 
Sheriff in the discharge of his duties, have arrived at Portree. A 
large crowd of ae friends of the prisoners gathered at 
the landing, and for a time it looked asif they would attempt the 
rescue of the crotters. There is much excitement in Portree 
over their arrest, and fears are entertained that ‘an attempt wii! 
be made to rescue them from jai!. The law courts in which the 
prisoners are being tried are careiully guarded, and large con- 
gregations of people in the vicinity are prohibited. 








NEW YORK CITY. 


NOVELTY CONCERT.—A feature of the third Novelty Concert 
on January 31st, at Steinway Hall, was the performance of four 
orchestral compositions by resident Americans—Messrs. Nicholl. 
Klein, Heimendabl, and Ficersheim. Miss Fannie Bloomfield, q 
young pianist, made her first appearance in New York on this 
occasior, and scoresé a brilliant success. The fourth coxcert in 
this series is announced for April 4th, preceded by a public re- 
hearsal, April 3rd. 

FRANKO CONCERT.—The two violinist brothers, Sam and Nathan 
Franko, will give a concert on the evening of February 7th, at 
Steinway Hall. A delighttul program may be anticipated. in 
which the Messrs. Franko will be assisted by Franklein Brandt. 
Miss Fannie Bloomfield, and « string orchestra from the Sym- 
phony Society. 

CaRRI CONCERTS.—Mr. Ferdinard Carri, violinist, and M 
Hermann Carrie, pianist, announce the first concert in their 
series of four on February 10th, at Steinway Hall. Miss Baimu 
Meyer, soprano, and Mr. Jacob Graff, tenor, will teke part. 

CONCERTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.—At the third concert, Satur- 
day afternoon, at Steinway Hail, Mr. Adolf Hartdegen will pia: 
*ceilo solo, and M Zelie de Lussan will sing. M. Thomas wil! 
conduct his orchestra as usual. 


ARTEMUS WARD was not often deterred from lec- 
turing. It is related that he was billed to appear 
one winter evening in a town in central Pefnsy!- 
vania. But, owing to a terrific: snow storm that 
blocked up all the streets, he went on the stage only 
to find that his audience consisted of a single in- 
dividual. The great moral showman was equal 
to the emergency. Stepping to the edge of the 
platform he beckoned to the man, who was 
seated midway down the hall, and said: ‘‘ Will the 
audience please come forward. I have something 
to say to it.” The audience came forward to the 
front seat—as one man. Having got his victim at 
short range, Artemus remarked in his most insinu- 





ed | ating tones, ‘‘ What do you say to coming around 


the corner with me and having some oysters 
The audience replied that it would afford him much 
pleasure to accept the invitation. Accordingly the 
lecture was declared off, and in a neighboring res- 
taurant Artemus set up as good a supper as the 
town afforded, and for an hour or more entertained 
his audience with some of his best stories. 


Now and then there are those that go out with- 
out family training, or with bad family train- 
ing, and yet, by a sort of hereditary nobleness, 
do the right things in life. But the family is the 
armory. Itis there that we are equipped mainly 
for the great experiences of human life. ** Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” That is, not teach 
a child the way to go, but train him. Trainimg is 
teaching followed up by practice continually, here 
a little, and there a little, until the habit is formed 
—for it is largely habit. Train the child.-—Beecier. 


In hundreds of cases, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, by purify- 
ing and enriching the blood, has proved a potent remedy 
for rheumatism. Hence, if you suffer from the pains 
and aches of this disease, it 1s fair to assume that Hood's 
Sarsaparilla will cure you. Give it a trial. 
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‘BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

A PoPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, con- 
taining outlines of the Literature of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and the United States of America, with 
Historical, Scientific, and Art Notes. By Maude Gil- 
jette Phillips. In two volumes, New York: Harper 
Bros. r 

The purpose of this work is to serve three uses; 1. 
As a School Manual-; 2. As a Guide to the General 
Reader; 3; Asa Book of Reference. It presents ina 
manner simple, attractive, and philosophical, a general 
survey of the growth of English literature. A division 
is made into ten ages, and by a peculiar arrangement 
exhibits all the vital principles which explain them. 
The study of each age is made a preliminary matter to 
the study.of its representative writers. Free use is 
made of extracts, letters, and journals, comments, 
notes, etc., by which the student can reconstruct these 
men of other days in his imagination, and feel toward 
them a close and intimate relationship. This manual 
has somewhat the nature of a compilation. Unlike 
other compendiums of English literature that describe 
the field of labor, this places before the student, for his 
personal examination, the masterpieces, critical re- 
views, and biographical essays of the great authors of 
the past and present. In addition to this, a list of books 
of reference for collateral reading is given in connec- 
tion with topics under consideration. It must not be 
understood that the author has neglected the literatures 
of France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. These are 
brought into the field of view, and translations, and 
works of criticisms relating to them, are given. 

Within a few years there has been awakened a deeper 
interest in English literature among general readers. 
Cheap editions of the best authors have been placed 
within the reach of the masses. It was to meet this 
general desire for literary culture that this work was 
prepared. It will be read with deep interest by all— 
even by those who have but a superficial knowledge of 
the great authors of past years. It will be seen that it 
meets a practical want, and will certainly receive a 
warm reception from the teaching profession as well as 
the readers of general literature. 


GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. The 
Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales, for my children, By 
Charles Kingsley. Illustrated. London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 1885, Price, 30 cents. 

Whatever Charles Kingsley wrote will remain a 
part of the classical literature of the English language. 
He has brought into these tales the wonderful charm of 
his inimitable style. The stories have come to us from 
antiquity, but have never until now touched the hearts 
of modern children as in ancient times. The reason of 
this wonderful charm in these stories is found in his 
owa words in the preface, where he says, ‘* I love these 
old Hellenes heartily ; they seem to me like brothers, 
though they have all been dead and gone many hun- 
dred years. Come and see old friends of mine, 
whom I knew long ere you were born. They are come 
to tell you some of their old fairy tales which they 
loved when they were young, like you.” One cannot 
wonder that under such inspiration his words would be 
full of a wonderfulcharm. The mere recital of the con 
tents shows how full of deep interest the volume is. 
He tells how Perseus and his mother came to Seriphos, 
vowed a rash vow, slew the Gorgon, came to the Avtre- 
ops, came home again; how the Centaur trained the 
Heroes on Pelion ; how Jason lost his sandal in Anau- 
ros; how they built theship Argo; how the Argo- 
hauts were driven into the Unknown Sea; what was 
the end of the Heroes; how Thesus lifted the stone; 
slew the devourers of men ; slew the Minotaur ; fell by 
his pride, It is needless to say that we most heartily 
commend this little book as admirably adapted for the 
purposes of supplementary reading. Anything that 
will enlarge the educational horizon of our pupils is a 
god-send to them. Instead of confining their studies 
to the region of their own times, they will be taught, by 
reading such a book as this, to enter into the spirit of 
other ages. No work seems to us of equal value asa 
supplementary reader. 


Barnes’ Uyiguk READING CHARTS. Two Parts, 56 
humbers ; 18226 inches; folded. New York and Chi- 
cago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Price, $10. 

Part I. of these charts contains a clock face, with 
movable hands for teaching how to tell the time of day. 
Part II. contains a well executed color chart, illustrat- 
ing the primary and secondary colors, and throughout 
the whole course phonic drills and exercises are clearly 
developed, and their arrangement is such that they can 





be used with any series of Readers. No apparatus is 
required for holding them, except a couple of nails, or 
better, smooth wooden pegs; so they can be easily 
handled. The manner of holding and turning the 
pages is unique and extremely simple. Numerous 
script exercises are provided, and the elementary prin- 
ciples and wording are systematically given. 

The above is in brief, a somewhat full description of 
these valuable charts—the outgrowth of practical 
school-room work. The methods used are a combina- 
tion of the ‘‘word” and “object” systems—the two 
methods accepted everywhere as the best. The lessons 
commence with the simplest words in the vocabulary of 
children, each subsequent one being an advance upon 
the precedmg. Not only are the lessons simple in form 
but their subjects present the various phases of child- 
life, comsequently they are not only pleasing but full of 
interest. It is useless to say that these charts, by their 
intrinsic value and educational worth, will commend 
themselves to the judgments of all progressive teach- 
ers. Some kind of a reading chart has become a neces- 
sity in every primary school, and a good graded school 
will contain several sets, not for show, but for constant 
use and study. We commend this series to the atten- 
tion of all teachers having the welfare of children at 
heart. 

A NATURALISTS RAMBLES ABOUT Homg, by Charles 
C, Abbott. New York; D. Appleton & Co, $1.25. 

Mr. Abbott has long been known by his contributions 
to Hardwicke’s ‘‘ Science Gossip” and ‘‘ Nature” (Lon- 
don); the ‘‘ American Naturalist” (Phila.); ‘‘ Science” 
(Cambridge), and ‘‘ The Popular Science Monthly” (N. 
Y.). Many of these field notes are embodied in this 
book, the fruitage of twenty years’ out-door study. 
The accurate and abundant detail in the author’s de- 
scriptions of different phases of animal life serves at 
once to charm, no less than thé quaint sayings of h‘s 
quondam companion, the old trapper and fisherman, 
Uz. Gaunt, whose “‘ Talk about Turtles” and ‘* Snake- 
Story” are inimitable. Mr. Abbott’s original reflections 
and inferences, based on his own observations, tend to 
controvert many commonly accepted theories; e.g., that 

nstinct compels a bird to build its nest always in 
the same way. Itis clearly shown that the habit of 
nidification is largely modified by environment, and that 
there are ‘“‘smart” birds, i.e., good architects, as well 
as poorones. The proverbial cunning of the épossum 
in the light of Mr. Abbott’s reasoning becomes simple 
collapse of energy from sudden fright; a merciful dis- 
pensation to render painless the impending death of a 
really stupid creature. The book is fullof naive remarks 
that stir the undercurrents of humor. The appendix 
contains a complete list of mammals, birds, etc., of Mer- 
cer County, N. J. This, with the index, makes the book 
especially useful to the student. 

EpGAR ALLAN Por, by George E. Woodberry, Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

It is peculiar that out of so much discussion so little 
of fact has hitherto been arrived at concerning the life 
and personality of Poe. He seems to have been, while 
living, a puzzle to his nearest friends, and the testimony 
of his published writings is so contraaictory, that it has 
seemed impossible for his readers to judge him fairly, 
even out of his own mouth. The present biography in- 
cludes much that is entirely new and calculated to set 
the subject in a clearer light. The biographer has had 
access to letters from Poe that have never before been 
printed, and has derived from original sources informa- 
tion of no small value. Beeides this, readers are in- 
debted to him for a thorough sifting of that mountain 
of rumor continually growing and heaping up around 
Poe’s career. Much of this has been traced to first 
hands, so that what we have in Mr. Woodberry’s work 
is reliable. Among other matters, the account of Poe's 
parentage and marriage is here given for the first time 
according to the facts. This remarkable man has long 
waited a competent biographer, who has now come and 
fulfilled the need in a manner that will be gratifying 
alike to lovers of literature and friends of Poe. 

ALLAN DaRE AND ROBERT LE D1aB_e, Admiral Porter. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, $2.00. 

This is entitled a romance, and in truth it can hardly 
be called a novel, speaking strictly; it is one of those 
stories that we do not approve, but cannot help reading. 
Who doesn’t want to hear the adventures of a handsome 
young giant, whose prodigious stréngth and fine man- 
ners have made him equally at home in the circus as a 


professional athlete, in courtly circles among fine ladies, 


and in ferreting out crime and mystery on a New York 
detective force? Such a man is the hero of this story. 
Like other heroes of melo-drama he becomes involved 


in a series of startling catastrophies and some entangle- 


ments not so sorrowful. There are, of course, one or 
two lovely and bewitching women described in conven- 
tial styles, and other characters revolving as satellites 
around the central figure. The book will be widely 
read and enjoyed by lovers of semi-sensational literature. 

Rep Letrer Stories, Swiss tales from the German 
of Madame Johanna Spyri. By Lucy Wheelock. Bos 
ton : D. Lothrop & Co. 

The significance of the red letter is explained in the 
introduction to this little book. Miss Sunshine was a 
charming teacher, who had a charming way of showing 
her pupils that they had been especially good. This 
was the way she did it: She brought out a large red 
letter and hung it over the blackboard ; if it was an A, 
then the children knew that Amy had been the best ; if 
it was E, then little Ernest was the one. Then Miss 
Sunshine would bring out a big book marked with red 
letters, and read from it some delightful story. 

The two stories in this book are what Miss Sunshine 
read to her children before and after the Christmas hol- 
idays. One is called “ Lisa’s Christmas,” and the other 
** Basti’s Song.” They are translated from a German 
writer who is assigned the first place among her coun- 
try-people as a writer for children. The stories are of 
Swiss life, and admirably told. 

Sex IN MIND AND IN EDUCATION. 
ley, M.D. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
15 cents, 

The reprint of an article from the Fortnightly Review, 


setting forth some of the distinctions between the mind 
of man and that of woman, consequent upon different 
organizations. 


By Henry Mauds- 
Bardeen. Price, 


NOTES. 
Reports of the meetings of the Scientific Association, 
held in Montreal and Philadelphia, as given in Science, 


August 29 to October 3, 1884, Cambridge, Mass., pub- 
lished by the Science Company constitutes the most 
available record of these important meetings yet 
ublished. The reports are scholarly, illustrated, and 
ull of most valuable material. All who wish a per- 
manent record of these meetings will not fail to get this 
volume. 


CATALOGUES, REPORTS, ETC., RECEIVED. 
Report of the Supt. of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth 
of Penosyivania for the year ending June, 1884. 
ne: of a ow a age of ~ A State ‘Teachers’ Association, 
em, Oregon, June ul 
Catalogues of the Western on ‘erve Normal School, Milan, O. 
Catalogue of the Barton Co. Normal Institute for 1884-5, La- 


mar, Missouri. 

Third Annual Announceme.at of the Pleasant Lake Graded 
Schoo), Pleasant Lake, In« 

— ue of the School Officers State and Town of Rhode Is- 
land, 1884-1885 


Western Reserve Normal School, Milan, 0, 

~ 55th Annual Report of the Board of Education, Cincin- 
ati, O. 

The 30:h Annual Report of the State Commi sioner of the Com- 
mon Scnools of O. 

The 4tn Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Pablic In- 
struction of the State of Colorado 

Special Announcement of the Spring and Summer Terms of 
the Snenandoah Norma! College, Middietown, Va. 

Report and Manual of the Ithacs Public Schools. 

Olmsted Co .nty School-Room Guide. Prepared by Supt. F. L 
Cook. Rochester, Minn. 

Trees and Tree-Pianting for the Celebration of Arbor Day. 

by John B. Peasiee, Cinn. O 
Rural Schools. From the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
c 


School Data for Warren Co., N. J 

Black board Temperance Lessons. No, II. 
New York. N. T. Society 

Catalogue of the Barton ‘County 
containing course of study for district schools, and announce- 
ments and course of study for the anpent normal of 1885. By A. 
J. ns ‘= nae: Lamar, 

ual Report of the Schuols of ennepia Co., Minn., for year 
ending Aug. 31, 1884. C. W. Smith, Supt. 
rd Biennial Report . the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of nesota, for years ending August 31, 1883 and 
1884. Hon. D. L. Kiehle, Supt. 

Ithaca Public Schools, Report and Manual of the Board of 
Education, 1884. 

Tree Planting and Exercwes and Directions for the Celebration 
of Arbor Duy. Prepared by John B. Peasiee, Supt. Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 

me | » Teachers by Commissioner Amasa G. Genung, 


a 
| of Geo. Jacob B. Jackson to the Legislature 
ot Wa West Virginia, Session of 1885. 

Report of Hon. H. Clay Avestreng, SE Supt. of Public Instruc- 

for year eadin, 

Fourth Biennia a Reapers of « e Supt. ‘St Public Instruction of 
the State of Colorado for the years ending Aug. 31, 1883 and 1884, 
Hon. James C. Shattuck, Supt. 

Circu.ars of Information of the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. No. 6. "84; Rural Schools; Progress ia the Past ; 
Means of improvement in the Future. 

and Proceedin of the Teachers’ Institutes of 
OCrawf ‘00. pean Oct. 21,25, and 24, 1884. James W. 


> -¥ 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
Coen wealte of Penn., for the year ending June 2, 1884. Hon. 


E. E. Higbee, Su 

School-hoom oom Guide. An Outline of Study. Designed fur the 
pupils of the country schools of Olmsted Co., Minn. Prepared by 
F. Cook, Co. Supt., Rochester, Minn. 

Circular State Normal School, Potedam, N.Y. E. H. Cook, 


Princi 

Program of the Nationa! Educational Association, 
interne Congress of Educators, New Orleans Feb. 2 
28, 1 


“Course of Stud and Rules and Regulations of the West 
Poiat Public Schoo! N. E. Leach, Supt. 

7 * contains much that is interest- 
ing to of the poet. 


-e- 
HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICKNESS. 

Dr. Frep. Horner, Jr., Salem, Va., says: ‘ To relieve 
the indigestion and so-called sick h , and mental 
depression incident to certain stages of rheumatism, it is 
incomparable.” 


By Mrs. W. T. Crafts, 


Normal Institute for 1884-5, 
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In the latest and most approved meth- 
ods of teaching history the aim is to 
familiarize pupils with the spirit under- 
lying the great movements of the t. 
One of the best ways of accomplishing 
this 1s the study of those public orations 
and addresses made in the heat of the 
time by acknowledged leaders and repre- 
sentative men. ‘‘American Orations” 
and “British Orations,” published by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Suns, are especi- 
ally adapted to this end and will at once 
take their place among accepted text- 
books. It only needs that the attention 
of educators be called to these buoks in 
order to secure appreciation of them. 


There are many geographie3 now in use, 
constructed upon as many different sys- 
tems and ideas as to how the study should 
be pursued, but if we look at the statistics 
relating to the use of Warreu’s famous 
geographies, we find an array of facts that 
speak for themselves. In the advertise- 
ment on another page, of Messrs. Cowper- 
thwait & Co., publishers of this series, 
therr exceeding popularity is shown in an 
unmistakable maaner, and teachers and 
scholars that have used these books will 
n»t wonder thit they are in usein schools 
of every State ni the Union. 


Literature is now studied in our schools 
with greater attention than ever, and 
every good text-book on the subject is 
warmly welcomed by school officers and 
teachers, as also by scholars, These will 
be interested in the announcement of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers on our first 
page of * A Popular Manual of —- 
Literature,” by Maude Gillette Phillips. 
Copies of this work will be sent, — 
to any address on receipt of the price. 
The assured reputation of the publishers 
is a guarantee of the high character of the 
book, which is not only useful as aschool 
manual, and guide to the general reader, 
but also as a book of reference. 

The *‘ Interlinear Classics,” published by 
Messrs. Charles DeSilver & Sons, 1102 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, are receiving 
a deal of attention Jately, and these works 
are found to be remarkably helpful in the 
stady of the classics, Sample pages of 
these text-books, with terms and cata- 
logue, are sent free on application, and it 
will pay teachers and students to send for 
them. 


In this issue the Jos, DIXON CRUCIBLE 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.,. make another 
change in their advertisement of their 
celebrated Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils. Their factory is running full 
time in every department, and dull times 
are unknown to them. This means only 
one thing, that Dixon’s pencils are appre- 
ciated and demanded. If you answer 
their advertisement, be sure and mention 
the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Among the papers popular in the farm 
and in the home circle few have become 
better known or more justly admired than 
The Rural New-Yorker. It has some fea- 
tures peculiar to itself which give it 
especial value for practical farmers, It 
lays claim to being above all things prac- 
tical, a virtue so rare in papers of its 
class. Its 380 acres of experiment grounds 
certainly seem to substantiate this claim, 
as also does its wide circulation among 
the best, people. 

Messrs, Clark & Maynard, of 734 Broad- 
way, New York, have fairly earned a 
name in the publication of high-class and 
cymvenient text-books, and their admir- 
able reputation is well sustained by the 
issue of that excellent manual, rk’s 
Commercial Law, now being published b 
them for use in commercial colleges, hig 
schoola, and avademies. This book is al- 
ready extensively in use in the leading 
business schools of the country, and de- 
serves the highest appreciation. for its 
——e practicul and po char- 
acter. 


Laboratory apparatus is, in these days, 
among the necessities of school furnish- 
ing, and it is worth while for school 
boards and others interested to remember 
that such apparatus, together with pure 
chemicals, can be obtained of Mr. E. B. 
Benjamin, of 6 Barclay St., New York, at 
very low rates for the best goods. 

Teachers of Botany will find an interest- 
ing and valuable assistant in the ‘“‘ Cyclo- 

iaof Practical Floriculture” advertised 
ia another column by Townsend MacCoun 
of 744 Broadway, New York. 

A good pen is a prize that those con- 
tinually using pens know how to appreci- 
ate, and once having found such a treas- 
ure, one is not likely soon to f it. 
For teachers in search of this variety, we 





cannot do better than suggest that they 
try School numbers 333, 444, 128, 135, and 
048, made by the Easterbrook Steel Pen 
Co., of 26 John St., New York. 
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¢ reliable blood-purifier, and rem 
Made only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Price $1.00, six for $5.00. Soki by I 
fd Pealers in Medicines. 





Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
wi.h Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
edmirably ada: for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. — 


W. BAKER & C0. Dorchester, Mass, 
THE 


on(KEn 
gi PIANO 


“tS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.”. 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence theis 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house. 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
imdorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMB ; 
80 Fifth Avenue, 168 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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CURA RESOLVENT. new Bloo’ Pu-ifier, clean- 
ses the blood and perspiration of :mpu' es and poi- 
sonous elements,and thus removes the cause. 
tng and Inflammation, clears the Skin ant’ Seat beste 

+ e . 
Uleers and Sores, and restores the Hair. » Beal 
cura SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
uisite, ne m C©uricuRa, is indis- 

trea! Skin Digoanee.. Baby H 
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25 eents ; Resolvent, $2 2 
PorTrer Drv@ AND CHEMICAL Co., 
Boston, Mass, 
t# Send for “ How to Cues SKIv Diseases,” 


IWE BIST TONGUE ES, 








G. P. Purwam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
HAVE NOW READY. 


t. American Orations. From the colon- 
fal period to the present time, selected as 
specimens of Eloquence, and with special re- 
ference to their value in throwing light upon 
the more important epochs and issues of Amer- 
ican History. Edited, with introductions and 
notes, by Alexander Johnston, Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy, College 
of New Jersey. Three volumes, 16mo, uniform 
with “‘ Prose Masterpieces,” $3 75 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Il. British Orations. A selection of the 
more important and representative addresses 
of the past century. Edited, with introductions 
and notes, by Charles K. Adams, Professor of 
History in the University of Michigan. Three 
volumes, 16mo, uniform with “ Americin Ora- 
tions.” - $3 75 
*,* Putnam's new catalogue sent on application. 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mus. M. B. C. Stave, Containing 
Speeches, Motion Songs, Tableaux a k 
board Exercises, Juvenile ete., for Pri 
mary Schools, Kinde and Juvenile Enter 
tainments. 1 vol., iim, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By Mrs M. B. C. Stave. Bialognes, Speeches, 
Tableaux, Cnarades, Blackboard ercises, etc. 
anaptes to scholars in the Common, Grammar, and 
High *chools, 1 vol., 16mo, boards Price, 50 cents. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


PLAYS. 
Written and collected by Mra.Loome Poi. c, 
Princi of Nat N Insti 
Ss ashington, D.C. 1 vol., iémo, boards Price 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; with additions 
by Otrve Optic __1 vol., 16mo. hoards Price 50. 
Oe se ad Heese, with edaitic by Ourver OP 
For Se ome ms by 
Tic. 1 val.. 16mo. hoards. Price, 50 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
By Prof. J. H. Gumorg 1 vol.. 12mo. raw aol 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 
Adapted to the y' scholars, by Prof. GILMORE. 
Paomo 


an ¢ the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


$17 TO $8! $13 TOSG! $4 TO $2.25.! 

This Cut reprerents a Dew yp ounting 
ofail2 inch Terrestrial Globe. The 
maps are printed from ‘the best set of 
plotes in use, and are neatly Colored, 
stand is of irop, nickel plated. and 

the whole feecense av 
ance. We have, by av @ ourselves 
of some gr cat cconomi¢s in the cost, 
t 80 smal] net cost, 

er 








to the publie afar su- 
perior globe for $8t 

we formerly su pp 

for $17. 

This Cut represents @ 
= 12 inch, reduced fr»m 
$i8to gd and a6 inch reduced from 
$4 to $2.2', same maps as above and on 
brass stands. 


-- 


on . 
il. B. NIMS & CO., Troy N. ¥. 


School Room Wall Maps 





STYLE 


AND PRICE. 


OF EVERY SIZK, 


co. 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
| Bought. | Sold. | Exchanged. | 


We have on han‘ a large assortment of School Books, 
which we offer especially to teacher . of private schoois, 
at low prices 


ANDERSON SCHOOL BOK CO., 
66 Reade Street, N. Y. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY 
The Handsomest Child s Paper Published. 


Price, $1.00 a year. 
Every Subscriber receives a Premium, 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Pub way, N.Y. 


178 
McShane Bell Foundry, 
prope: Sa citrate 


& OO. Raltimore. 44 

















Sent Free. 

lton St., N. f 
70 ChromoCards and Tennyson’s Poems mailed for te 
one cent stamps. Aome M’f'g Co., Ivoryton, Conn 








R.H. MACY & C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST.,, 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWER THAN 

ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUROWN DIRECT IMPOR 
TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
ORASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, PLANO AND TABLE COVERS A7 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
6 ' DRESS REFORM. | 6 


Union Undergarments. 14th 
Vest and Drawers in One. : 





i 
r 
$2.25. Supporters, Sanitaw 
ete. a work promptly attended to. 
New ENLARGED ILLUSTATED CaTALOGUE FREE. 


MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 


FSTERBROOK'S °2 





School Numbers: 883, 444, 128, 185, 048 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 0O., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 Joba St., New York 


FREE! FREE! S2i“si--- 
Watches, 





and ~y ae 
articles ly Free! 
absolutely Free 


how to 
above 
ev 
whee 


. "We want Aer and 
peat Seach 
Teneo sive B, West Ha 


ven, Conn. 


——— 





- band 
ones. vt, sosetogneaee 


partments, . cireular. 
PENCERIAN BUSINESSSOOLLEGE. CLEVFLAND ° 
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HAIR 


AYER’S vices 


Kestores the color, gloss, and. youthful 
freshness of the hair; stimulates a rich and 
juxurious growth; thoroughly cleanses 
the sealp; prevents dandruff and humors; 
and is the most cleanly and effective 
preparation for the hair ever offered 
to the public. Rev. J. W. Davenport, 
lilinois Bend, Texas, writes: “Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, used in my family for several 
years, has no equal as a , nor for 
preventing the hair from falling out or 
turning prematurely gray, Jt \ yanks | 
among the first 
juxuries of our 
house.” Miss 
Kate Rose, In- 
gersoll, Ontario, 
writes: ** While 


preventing Seald Head, Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
has also caused my hair to grow luxuri- 
autly, resulting in my now possessing hair 
forty-two inches long, and as thick as 
«ould be desired.” The wife of Dr. V. S 
Lovelace, Lovelaceville, Ky., had very bad 
tetter sores upon her head, causing the 
hair to fall out. Ayers Hair Vigor healed 
the sores, and in less than twelve months 
produced hair a foot long. 
PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 


Mass., U. $. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


AYER’S H AIR VIGOR. 


keeping my hesd clcur of dandruff, and ' 


No More Bald Heads, 


Te produce a new growth of hair 
on bald heads, in the case of persons 
advanced in years, is not always pos- 
sible. When the glands are decayed 
and gone, no stimulant ean restore them; 
but, when they are ouly inactive, from 
the need of some excitant, the applica- 
tion of Ayer’s Hair Vigor will renew 
their vitality, and a new growth will re- 
sult. L. V. Templeton, Newbern, N. C., 
writes: “After a protracted illness, with 
fever, my hair all came out, leay ing me 
entirely bald. I 
procured a bottle 
of Ayer's Hair 
Vigor, and, be- 
fore I had used 
all its contents, a 
thick growth of hair, nearly two inches 
lonz, covered my head.” L.D.McJunkin, 
Perryville, Md., writes: ‘* Baldness is 
hereditary in my family. Five years azo 
the hair on the top of my head was be- 





-| coming weak andthin. I procured Ayer’s 


Hair Vizor, the application of which in- 
vigorated the hair roots, and sent out a 
new growth of young hair. To-~lay my 
hair is as thick and vigorous as ever. I 
still use the Vigor occasionally to keep my 
scalp in a healthy condition.” 


‘ain’ VIGOR. 


HAIR 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


pai Saty te tensty Latin, Greek, 
in a Wisconsin school. fal- 





Teach 
operative ison St., Chicago. 


“Asa medium S aces Se | betw 
teachers uest 0} pees 2 
‘but your Agency is an 


PROF. 
MAREHAM, Prin. pm FH wi UY, Mil- 


waukee, Wis, 
American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


atreduces 60 


<8 








DEST TEACHERS, poset 


provided for Families, Schools, and 





tan Sehool Institute, 7 Bast 24th St... N. ¥ 
ouines See the States 


Jame W. eal, Vincent . 
SProt. Foewhee you 


= 
LANDIS, Manager, 


leh 


arses es 


Prema 
fetal ie‘ ‘ana’ ca’ HESe 


97.3000 7 
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ASSETS, 
SUMMARY or Assi 













Preservation of Health 


CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 


A Zebite and, Speteowiensi lnstitation enganiasé up- 
der the laws of the State. 





even 


commencement by four-fifths f the 
Medical Facwity of Rew York . * 


Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 


CATAR 





Head. Allays 
Infam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 
Smell. A quick & 


60 
tered. Sample by mail 10 cents. Send for circular. 
ELY BROS., Dreggists, Owego, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 



















et value), 
aeeee<atasy 1,688,400 00 


elaeet <1 








Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1% 2300 Becaduey near 29th St.,N.Y¥. 


i worth Rigen Sey Phi, 


NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John &t., N. ¥. 


sOSEATES SS 





THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 


t, and it was not omy © to call 


them. “Where were pe two 
hours when I wanted you and oid shouted 
for you” ** I was in the shop settin’ the 
saw,” one. “ And I wasin the barn 


settin’ a hen,” said the second. “I was 
in gran’ma’s room settin’ the clock,” said 
the third. ‘‘I was in the settin’ 
the trap,” said the fourth. *‘ You are a 
remarkable remarked the farmer. 
**And where were ng he continued, 
perntng tp te renee “I was on the 
doorstep, settin’ 


Judge (to wianeeas “ Re the 
er’s statement to you leet te ‘ayes own 


‘“*My Lord, he said he the — 


— * Impossible! He coulda’ have 
the third person.” Witness: * My 





Lord, there was no third person.” J 

‘- Nonsense! 1 suppose you mean that 
said ‘ ~~~ Witness (chocked): 
**O, my Lord! He never mentioned your 
Lordship's name!” Dismissed ignommi- 
ously 





=e 

A GENTLEMAN who takes a business view 
of most things, se recently asked re- 
specting a rson of quite a tic tem- 
+ aaa. Fh replied: “On he is oa those 
men who have soarings after the infinite, 
and divings after the unfathomable, but 
who never pay cash.” 

“You Americans,” said an we ge 
toa young lady, ‘‘ have no ogy. A 
wae you can —— with pride.” hat 

, ae true,” she assented, ‘‘ Most of our 

came from England, you know.” 





‘=eom 
THE CONQUEST OF THE MOORS 


By the Spaniards, not aaly tet w the Gapoeess of 
America by um but it opened 
the way tor its lemént and developement. 
The results gro out Pk conquest and dis- 
covery were mani ans which was 


rand Union ‘Hotel Opposite 

the Grand Central be New York City, whose 

ee not content with supplying the traveling 

wee meso Chan SE Sees rooms at $1 

pnd upwards per day coupled with the ————_ 
uy Sogeveee careings Wve ancenpenase 


er, en 


—_—_~- 20 & »- __ 
Rev. Dr. C. D. Buck, Middletown, N. J., 
writes: ‘“‘The free use of our Ka-REN 
TROCHEs relieved me from an Obstinate 
and | Hoarseness, and enabled me tospeak with 
paras £07 fhe | would at atime when I feared that | 
would not be able to I confidently 
Ars Maicine | would not them to ali who are simiia:ly 
affected. Balsam 50c, Troche 15c. Drue- 

gists, or C. S. Clark. Jr., 22 Bond st., N. Y. 


——————— 

JONES’ asked his wife why she was like 
a trumpet vine. She knew well enough 
that the answer was, because she liked to 
run; but she said it was because she was 
willing to cling for support to a miserable 
old stick. 


The best test of a human life is the 
amount of good it has been and done to 
others. Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham may be 
given a seat of honor among those who 
have helped to change sickness intv health, 





into the sunshine of rest and hope. 
—_———_-- 

A YOUNG man in Oreville hammered on 
acan of nitro-glycermme. Thea he went 
away suddenly, and his parents have con- 
cluded to dispense with a funeral until 
some of him returns. 


THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we 
ask, to have the little pleasure we would 


otherwise enjoy ‘Dy an ee 
if not dangerous cough, when a single 25 





Madame Porter's Balsam, will 
effect a cure? It is | and pleasant. 
All Druggists sell it. el & Hendel, 
Proprietors, New York City. 





A MARRIED woman said to her husband: 
** You have never taken me to the ceme- 
tery.” ‘No, dear,” he, “ that’s a 
pleasure I have yet in anticipation.” 


I FOUND IT A SURE curE. I have been 
troubled with catarrhal for seven 


t 
Sead" agit snictne SB aia 
a bottle 
ee helped me oe 
ir as well asever. I am cured of 





In four days I 
Catarrh as well. I consider Ely’s 
Cream Balm the best medicine ever made. 
—GaRRETT WIpRICK, Hastings, N. Y. 


and to transform the darkness of suffering. 


LADIES! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


* VEGETABLE COMFOUND * 
*.*.* ISA POSITIVE CURE*,*,*. 


Fer all of these Painful Complaints and 
* © Weaknesses so common te our best * * 
* « * « * FEMALE POPULATION.* ,* , * 


If WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE Worst FoR™ oF Fx- 





WITH THE Laws 
GOVERN THE FEMALE SYsTEM. » * 4 * « 
* gg@-irs runross 1s SOLELY ror rue Leorrmats 
HEALING OF DISEASE AND THE RELIEF OF PAIN, AND 
THAT IT Dogs ALL IT CLAIMs PO DO, THOUSANDS OF 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY. “GB « e 
*®* For tux curs or Kipner Compiamrs om 
BITHER SEX THIS REMEDY i UNSURPASSED, * ® 
PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COMPOUND ts 
Lyaa, 


Lady sending stamp. ee ee Le 
bed should be without. LYDIA ) Ray 
They cure Constipatio 
of the Liver. % cents per box. ee wood 





HOME ITEMS AND TOPICS. 


— All your own fault, 
If yc u remain sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that never—Fail 
—The weakest woman, smallest chi!d, 
and sickest invalid can use hop bitters 
with safety and great good. 
—Old men tottering around from Rheu- 
matism, kidney trouble or any weakness 
will be made almost new by using hop 


bitters 
te My wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of hop bitters and I 


reco.namenit them to my people.—Metho 
dist Clergyman. 


Ask any xd doctor if hop 
Bitters are iT e best family med'cine 
On cart 


Malarial de] Ague and Biliousness, 
will leave every neighborhood as soon as 
hop bitters arrive. 

*“*My mother drove the paralysis and 
neu gia all out of her system with hop 
bitters.” —Ed. Oswego Sun. 

te Kee = the kidneys healthy with hop 
bitters and you need not fear sickness.” 

—Ice water is rendered harmless and 
more refreshing and reviving with hop 
bitters in each draught. 

—The vigor of youth for the aged and 
infirm in hop bitters!!! 


= * At the change of life nothing equ*'s 
Hop Bitters toallay all troubles incident > 


1 
© best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly. and from which they w ill receive 
eae benefit is hop bitters.” 
others with sickly, fretful, nursing 
children, will cure the children and bene- 
fit themselves by taking hop bitters daily. 

—Thousands die annually from some 
form of kidney disease that might have 
been prevented by a timely use of hop 
bitters. 

—Indigestion, weak stomach, irregulari- 
ties of the bowels, cannot exist when hop 
bitiers are used. 

Atimely * * * useof hop 
Bitters will keep a whole family 
In robust health a year at a litt'e cost. 

—To uce genuine sleep and 
child-like repose all night, take a little hop 
bitters on retiring. 





"None genuine withouta bunch of green 
ops on the whi'e label. Shun all tre vile, 
poisonous stuff with “ Hop” or “ Hops’ in their 
name. 





hy a 
DIES 


” Greatest ind 
-—% Now's any Fy 
for our celcbruted 


ever of 
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NOW READY: 


MANNING'S BOOK-KEEPING. 


A Concise and Practical Manual of Book-keeping ; 
Including also valua le examples, explanations, and discussions of principles. 


Single and Double Entry Simplified for Common Schools and Private Students. 


Introductory Price, 48 cents. 


Siugle copy will be sent, post-paid, to any teacher, for examination, on receipt of 
introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


NEW BOOKS 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A. M., LL. D, 
Not simply a enass of suggestions to teachers, but an exhaustive work containing the 
terials t0 be used b teacher in the instruction of Primary classes in number. —_ 
A COMPLETE ND PRACTICAL ph ad INDISPENSIBLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMPTic. 
Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and attractive by DIAGRAMS. 

Introduction Price, $1.00. - - - - - - Mailing Price, $1.25, 

The preparation of this complete and full system of — -e has ye the author, Vv 
IRISH. tor several years. The work is now offered to the public f only as furnishing a La 

and effeetive method of representing tu the eye the relation and J dence of the severai part 
7 a sentence, but as a  opunctan G since all the difficuy 
sentences of that most popular gra umar (in both editions) have ren most completely analy z«q 
The parsing is also fully indicated by a simple and novel method 

ARTHUR COOPER, Agents 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. BAKER. 











PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primary Dept., Grammar 
School No. 49, New York City, 


By SARAH F. BUCKELEW and MARGARET vw’. LEWIS. 


Part 1.-THE HUMAN BODY ; 
Devigned to aid the teacher in giving instruction to young children, in physiol.gy. It és the 
only primary physiology, 

Adopted for the use of the primary teachers in the public schools of Abeer. Cohoes, Water- 
ford, Elmira, Kingston, Batavia, Sing Sing, Lockport, Ellenville, etc., etc. Mailing price, 75 cents. 
Part IIl.-THE ABC READER, 

or a half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 
This is a series of two-leaved reading cards, illustrated, and following the word method. Mail- 


ing price, 25 cents. 
Part LII.-PLANT LESSONS, or BOTANY 


for children, in preparation, uniform with Part I. Will beready inthe spring. Mailing price, 75 c. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





NEW BOOKS FOR NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. |— 


ADOPTED BY THE BOARD, NOV. 19. 
BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READER.S Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 & 5. 
BARNES’ POPULAR DRAWING. Freehand, Perspective and Mechanical, 
MONTEITH’S BOYS’ and GIRLS’ ATLAS. 


Consisting of written exercises for class work, as required by the manual for the 6th, 7 
8th Grammar, and lst Primary Grades. 


COBBETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Waters’ Notes. 
** The only one to be used with advantage in teaching English.””-—RicHAaRD GRANT WHITE. 
BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS. By Joseph Ficklen. 
Elementary, Practical, ( Part 1) and National. (Complete.) 
— of the above named books will be on the list for 1885. Send to the Agent for further par. 








tica 


A.S. BARNES & COo., Publishers, 111 & 113 Wiiliam St., N. Y. 
H. C. CAMP, Agent for New ¥ ork City and vicinity. 





POPULAR AND PRACTICAL | 


CLARK'S COMMERCIAL LAW. 


A Manual of the Fundamen al Principles Governing Business Transactions. 
For the use of Commercial Colleges, High Schools and Academies. 








Now used in the leading business schools of the country. 

Treating of constitutional statute, and common law as well as of the principles applicable to 
eases of contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporations, Guaranty, Suits, Sale, Commercial Paper, 
Real Estate, etc. 

Specimen copy sent on receipt of one dollar. Send for circulars and specimen pages. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 734 Broadway, New York, 


UOWPERTHWAIT & Co ae 
WOWROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, Prang Educattonal Co. 


WONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. 5 * amps pare 4 sre 
WONROE’S Reading Charts. |." **| — Rdneational Apparatus & Materials, 
Susiness-Standard Copy-Bovks' PHILADELPHIA. Publishers of 

WARREN'S New Geographies. |} 3 AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist, |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 





HISTORY SERIES. 
AND OCCUPATIONS. 
LOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU 
py OF THE COLOR-SENSE, Adopt- 
y Boston School Board. 


16 Astor Place, 


NEW YORE. Manufacturers of 


“PRG SUdoa etl tnans. 


al . a a and Materials. 
r an Catal ow 
ue and paruguiery 7 ore Rt. Castan. 


MUSIC ES00KS FOR SCHOOLS. 


So en Eee newest book for HIGH 
™s CHOOLS, ACADEMIES and 
SEMIN ARIES. of the highest 
charaeter, Both i in =e aid music, exercises 
and | cn By L. 0. Emerson. 60cts., $6 
per doz. 


Otber well-known and very successful books 
for High Schools are: Welcome Chorus, W. 8. 
Tilden ; High Schooi Choir, Emerson & ‘Tilden 
and Laurel Wreath, W. 0. Perkins. Price of 
each of the three. books, $1, or $9 per MBs Also 
High School Book of Son Law| Leslie, 75 
ets.. or $6 per doz., andg Pub tc School Hym- 
brea by Irving Emereon, 40 cts 40 cts., or $3.60 per doz. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SEPIE€S8., 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 

ing Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanka 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF 





| Children’ s Songs and | and How to Sing 
them, The newest CoMMON SCHOOLS. 

w.L. Tomine "ha two editions. The 
School F ae has voice parts only, and costs 30 
cts., or $3 perdoz. .he Teachers’ Edition has 
ven and costs 75 cts. 82 





| songs and acco 
| good songs sof al 


Other bong jar jar School | Song Books are 
Bmorson's Ae ells, and Perkins’ Golden 
Robin and Wh nig Betta, » each 50 cts., or $5 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Something Entirely New. 
‘ectl ed, elementa text-book 

in “Pooch =e. . of 
Graded Exercises and Songs 4 Se hoot 

and Home, Part I. 

This little book has been prepared and arrang 
> not ote detieel ee qualified for the 
to Sarr prepare the the Pupil 

o and thre 


to ener u aieas study of 
‘ohaean tained in Pa rts 2 —- 
paration) PLAN Ore EXERCIS 
teal ) The vy ee wel (b) The Scale.) (c.) The 
Common Chord in its three positions. (d.) The 
ha rhs fourth and fifth degrees of 
e le 


EXERCISES 
AND SONGS 


POR SCHOOL 
OO So 


Part 2 will be ready in January, 1885. Price 50 cents. 
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